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AFGHANISTAN.  1896, 

5  Rupees,  Thick,  VF... .  45.00 

AFGHANISTAN,  1920,  2'A  Rupees,  Fine..  22.50 
ARGENTINA.  1808.  Proclamation  Medal. 

Ferdinand  VTI.  Yerv  Fine,  Plus . .  ,  75.00 

AUGSBURG,  1765.  Taler,  D.  1930.  KF  50.00 

AUSTRALIA,  1937.  Crown,  Ex.  Fine .  15.00 

Following  are  all  AUSTRIA 

1628  Taler,  of  Leopold.  Very  Fine .  27.50 

1632  Taler,  of  Leopold,  llall.  Ex.  F .  32.50 

1654  Taler,  of  Ferd.  Chas.,  Ex.  Fine .  35.00 

1691  Taler,  of  Leopold.  Ex.  Fine .  35.00 

1695  Taler,  Leopold,  Hall  mint.  Ex.  F .  35.00 

1699  Taler,  Leopold.  Hall  mint.  AU .  35.00 

1707  Taler,  Joseoh  I.  Ex.  Fine  .  40.00 

1727  Taler,  Charles  VI,  Vienna.  VF-EF  ....  32.50 

1728  Taler,  Charles  VI,  Graz.  VF .  50.00 

1729  Taler,  Charles  VI.  Hall,  AU _ _  55.00 

1737  Taler,  Charles  VI,  '‘3”  under  bust 

Hall  mint.  Almost  Unc .  35.00 

1766  Taler,  Maria  Theresa,  V.  Fine .  27.50 

1796  Taler,  Francis  I.  Prague,  Fine .  20.00 

1796  Kronentaler,  Francis  II.  F-VF  .  15.00 

1824  Taler,  Francis  I.  Carlsburg,  VF .  20.00 

1879  Two  Gulden  Wedding  Commem. .  AU  20.00 

1900  Five  Korona,  Fine .  5.00 

1908  60  Year  Reign  Five  Corona,  VF .  6.00 

1908  60  Year  Reign  Five  Corona, 

Almost  Unc .  10.00 

1909  Fire  Corona.  Almost  Uncirculated .  10.00 

AUSTRIAN  NETHERLANDS.  1779.  One 

Kronenthaler,  Maria  Theresa.  Fine,  plus  15.00 

BADEN,  1779.  Taler,  mottoed.  Fine  .  30.00 

BADEN,  1901.  Five  Marks,  Very  Fine  .  10.00 

BADEN.  1902.  Five  Marks,  50th  year.  AU  22.50 

BADEN,  1903.  Five  Marks,  Very  Fine  .  6.50 

BASLE,  1621.  Taler,  Very  Fine  .  65.00 

BASLE.  1765.  Taler,  Fine  .  17.50 

Following  are  all  BAVARIA 

1775  Taler.  Max.  Joseph,  F-VF  .  22.50 

1802  Taler,  Max.  Joseph.  Fine .  15.00 

1816  Taler,  Max.  Joseph,  F-VF  .  15.00 

1818  Taler,  Constitution  Commem.,  AU .  30.00 

1822  Taler,  Max.  Joseph,  Ex.  Fine .  27.50 

1828  “Blessings  of  Heaven”  Taler,  E  F .  22.50 

1848  Two  Gulden,  Ludwig  I..  Br.  Unc .  15.00 

1855  Two  Gulden.  Restoration  of  the 

Madonna  Column,  Brill.  Unc .  20.00 

1875  Five  Marks.  Ludwig  II,  F-VF .  10.00 

1907  Five  Marks,  Otto.  Very  Fine .  8.50 

1911  Five  Marks,  on  80th  Birthday,  BU _  20.00 

BELGIUM,  1849.  5  Francs,  Br.  Unc .  20.00 

BELGIUM,  1853.  5  Francs,  on  Wedding  of 

the  Duke  of  Brabant.  Almost  Unc .  35.00 

BELGIUM.  1868.  5  Francs,  VF-Ex.  Fine.  ..  7.50 
BERMUDA.  1959.  One  Crown,  Brill.  Unc.  15.00 

BERN.  1798.  One  Taler.  Fine.  Plus .  65.00 

BESANCON,  1659.  One  Taler.  Very  Fine  ...  65.00 
BOHEMIA,  1625.  One  Taler.  Prague,  EF ....  55.00 

BOLIVIA,  1792.  8  Reales,  F-VF  .  10.00 

BOLIVIA,  1314.  8  Reales,  Very  Fine . . .  13.50 

BOLIVIA,  1871.  One  Boliviano,  VF  .  12.50 

BOLIVIA,  1865.  Melgarejo  Boliviano, 

Fine  to  Very  Fine.  Scarce!  .  35.00 

BOLIVIA,  1873.  One  Boliviano,  Ex.  F. .  17.50 

BOLOGNA,  1797.  10  Paoli.  F-VF .  45.00 

BRABANT.  1557.  One  Philips  daalder, 

Antwerp  Mint,  Fine .  60.00 

BRANDENBURG-ANSBACH.  1629.  One 
Taler.  A  most  beautiful  coin!  Ex.  Fine  95.00 
BRA  N  DENBURG- ANSPACH.  1 765. 


Taler.  F .  27.50 

BRANDENBURG-F  R  A  N<  IONIA,  1 5 43. 

Taler  of  Geo.  &  Albert,  Very  Fine . .  50.00 

BRAZIL,  1816.  960  Reis,  Ex.  Fine  13.50 

BRAZIL.  1816.  Counterstamped  in  1952  for 
the  3rd  Sanipex  Expo,  and  4tli  Brazilian 

Tourist  Congress,  Ex.  Fine..... . 50.00 

BRAZIL  ! 826.  960  Reis.  Very  Fine  .  17.50 

BRAZIL,  1856.  2000  Reis,  Ex.  Fine  .  17.50 

BRAZIL,  1868.  2000  Reis,  Ex.  Fine .  20.00 

BRAZIL.  1888.  2000  Reis.  Very  Fine .  13.50 

BRAZIL.  1907.  2000  Reis.  Ex.  Fine .  7.50 

BRUNSWICK-LUNEBURG,  1660. 

Taler.  EF  .  37.50 

BR  UNSW 1 CK-LUNEBURG-CELLE,  1 639. 

Taler  of  Friedrich.  VF-Ex.  Fine  .  37.50 

BRUNSWICK- WOLFENBUTTEL,  1610. 

Taler.  EF  .  65.00 

BRUNSWICK-WOLFENBUTTEL,  1765. 

Taler,  VF  .  20.00 

BRUNSWICK-WOLFENBUTTEL,  1643. 

Taler,  EF  . 40.00 

BRUNSWICK-WOLFENBUTTEL,  N.D.. 

Taler,  of  August  II.  Ships  on  rev.,  EF .  65.00 

BRUNSWICK-WOLFENBUTTEL,  1624. 

Taler,  Wildman  type,  Very  Fine .  35.00 

BRUNSWICK,  1854.  2  Talers,  Ex.  Fine .  35.00 

BULGARIA.  1892.  5  Leva.  Very  Fine .  7.50 

CEYLON.  1957.  5  Rupees  Commem.,  Unc.  7.50 
CHILE,  1818.  Proclamation  Medal,  Ex.  F.  45.00 

CHILE,  1822.  One  Peso,  VF-Ex.  Fine  .  95.00 

CHILE,  1865.  Copiapo  Provisional, 

Ex.  Fine,  and  Scarce!  .  50.00 

CHILE,  1872.  One  Peso,  Ex.  Fine .  10.00 


CHINA,  Kiang-Nan  Prov.,  1898,  Dol.,  VF.  12.50 
CHINA,  Kiang-Nan  Prov.  1900.  Dol.,  EF..  15.00 
CHINA,  Hu-Peh  Prov..  Dollar,  1904.  EF  ..  65.00 
CHINA.  Hu-Peh  Prov.,  Dollar,  1909.  EF....  15.00 
CHINA,  Pei-Yang  Arsenal,  Dol.,  1908.  VF  17.50 
CHINA.  Kwantung.  Dollar.  1909.  Ex  Fine  17.50 


COLOGNE.  1558.  Taler.  F-VF  .  85.00 

COLOMBIA,  1850.  New  Granada.  10  R., 

VF  .  37.511 

COLOMBIA,  1956.  One  Peso,  Commem. 

BU  _ 25.00 

CRETE,  1901.  5  Drachmae,  Very  Fine  ....  12.50 

CUBA,  1897.  Souvenir  Peso,  Ty.  3,  EF .  45.00 

CUBA.  1915.  One  Peso.  Ex.  Fine .  15.00 

CURACAO,  1944.  2%  Guilders,  Brill.  Unc.  9.50 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  1933.  20  Korun.  EF  7.50 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  1955.  100  Korun,  Red 

Army  Commem..  Brill.  Unc .  17.50 

DENMARK,  1658.  4  Marks.  Very  Fine .  40.00 

DENMARK,  1707.  One  Rigsdaler.  VF .  17.50 

DENMARK,  1849.  One  Speciedaler,  VF  ....  20.00 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC.  1897.  Peso,  Fine  7.50 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC,  1939. 

Ex.  Fine  Peso .  17.50 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC,  1952. 

Peso,  Unc.  12.50 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC,  1955.  Trujillo 

Commem.  Brill.  Uncirculated . . 27.50 

ECUADOR,  1944.  5  Sucres,  Brill.  Unc.  ..  1  1 

EGYPT.  1910.  20  Piastres.  Very  Fine  .  12.50 

EGYPT,  1916.  20  Piastres,  Ex.  Fine  .  15.00 

EGYPT.  1956.  50  Piastres.  Brill.  Unc .  15.00 

EGYPT,  1964.  50  Guersch,  Aswan  Dam,  BU  7.50 


We  have  an  excellent  stock  of  Foreign  Crowns  of 
the  World!  What  are  your  specific  interests?  We 
have  hundreds  from  which  to  choose! 


RARE  COIN  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

31  North  Clark  Street  Chicago,  Illinois  60602 
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fjo-usiaal  fjotUtUfl 

trivia  of  grandiose  proportions 

This  month's  cover  coin  serves  as  a  self- 
commemorative  for  on  its  obverse  you  can  see 
the  august  features  of  none  other  than  Augustus 
Caesar,  one  of  the  great  Roman  emperors.  He  is 
the  guy  this  month  was  named  after,  a  fact  which 
seems  to  have  surprised  him,  judging  from  the 
expression  on  his  face.  .  . 


THE  NEW  LOOK  .  .  .  last  month's  Journal 
juggles  were  so  warmly  welcomed  that  we  had  no 
choice  but  to  come  up  with  more  of  the  same. 
First  off,  we  must  mention  an  article  by  RAY¬ 
MOND  A.  YOUNG  entitled  The  U.S.  Large  Copper 
Cent ,  in  which  he  presents  the  sordid  story 
about  this  evil  coin.  Returning  to  Journal 
pages  is  the  ever  popular  JACK  CORNETT,  with  a 
fascinating  report  on  one  of  the  world's  oddest 
and  curiousest  forms  of  exchange.  .  .  Long  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  Journal  is  our  old  friend  ESPER 
FITZ,  who,  as  he  usually  does,  takes  an  unusual 
approach  to  a  familiar  subject.  He  uses  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  loose  change  to  show  how  de  grandeur  of 
de  past  has  descended  to  de  Gaulle  of  today.  .  . 
among  other  things.  .  . 


SOFT  MONEY  DEPT.  .  .  at  long  last  we  are 
proud  to  announce  the  beginning  of  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  series  on  U.S.  Prisoner  of  War  Scrip  writ¬ 
ten  by  ALBERT  I.  DONN  of  Connecticut.  For  all 
you  prisoners  (both  past  and  present)  this 
should  provide  a  rare  look  at  a  little  known 
form  of  currency  used  all  over  this  country  only 
a  few  short  years  ago,  maybe  even  in  your  own 
town.  And  Associate  Journal  Editor  NEIL  SHAFER 
is  back  once  again  in  one  of  what  will  probably 
be  many  attempts  to  justify  his  1967  Nathan  Gold 
Award  as  he  pens  down  some  specifics  on  Military 
Replacement  Notes .  .  . 
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FEATHER- IN-THE-HAT  DEPT.  .  .  we  have  been 
telling  you  for  months  and  months,  and  if  you 
didn't  pay  attention  it's  your  own  fault.  You 
had  many  chances  and  now  they  are  gone  forever 
because,  as  of  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  we  are 
completely  sold  out  of  Volume  I  1964  Journals. 
Volumes  II  and  III  are  going  fast,  and  all  we 
can  say  is,  "a  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient." 

COMING  SOON  IN  THE  JOURNAL.  .  .  Spanish 
Civil  War  Paper  Money  by  KEN  GRAEBER,  a  resump¬ 
tion  of  our,  important  Pillar  and  Bust  series  by 
JIM  SHIPLEY,  College  Currency  by  FAY  SMITH,  and 
many  other  fine  articles  you  simply  can't  afford 
to  miss.  .  . 
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Axis  Military  Currency ,  by  Raymond  S.  Toy  and  Bob  Meyer,  Monitor 
Offset  Printing  Company,  Tucson,  Arizona,  1967.  Soft  cover,  98  pages, 
illus.,  $2.50. 

It  seems  that  books  on  foreign  paper  money  are  coming  faster  off 
the  press  now  than  at  any  time  previously  in  the  history  of  numis¬ 
matics.  One  of  the  latest  is  this  book,  actually  two  volumes  in  one, 
covering  currency  issued  specifically  by  the  Axis  powers  in  both 
the  European  and  Pacific  theatres  during  World  War  II. 

In  physical  appearance  the  book  is  well  planned.  Typography  is 
clear  and  the  many  illustrations  are  of  high  quality.  In  a  book  with 
as  much  to  offer  as  this,  it  is  important  to  look  carefully  at  the  con¬ 
tents  and  see  just  what  the  collector  has  to  work  with.  To  do  this  it 
is  easier  to  deal  with  each  section  individually,  and  so  these  first  few 
comments  will  refer  to  Part  I,  the  German-Italian  part  of  the  book. 

This  reviewer  cannot  stress  enough  the  need  for  condition  column 
headings  on  each  page  instead  of  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  listings. 
Much  needless  riffling  could  easily  be  avoided  if  such  were  provided. 
It  would  also  be  much  less  confusing  if  the  illustrations  could  be 
placed  inside  or  before  their  respective  listings  instead  of  where  they 
are  now,  often  on  different  pages  on  which  an  entirely  separate  listing 
appears.  Along  with  this  there  are  many  irritating  typographical 
errors,  a  needless  detraction  from  any  good  book.  Another  great  col¬ 
lecting  aid  seriously  lacking  in  this  first  section  is  the  size  of  each 
note,  and  in  many  cases  there  is  little  or  no  description  for  each  entry. 
This  makes  it  much  more  difficult  for  the  beginning  collector  to  use 
the  book  with  any  degree  of  knowledge  or  assurance. 

Also  noticed  was  the  listing  of  Greek  notes,  a  series  that  could  be 
legitimately  questioned  as  even  belonging  in  the  book.  However,  it  does 
comprise  an  interesting  and  easily  accessible  series.  One  aspect  of 
this  particular  series  is  that  the  Greek  denominations  on  the  notes  are 
not  fully  shown  with  numbers.  This  is  often  a  source  of  considerable 
confusion  unless  the  Greek  words  as  found  on  the  notes  are  given; 
then  the  matter  is  easily  solved.  Regrettably,  such  information  was 
omitted  from  the  listing. 

Moving  on  to  Part  Two,  again  we  find  no  headings  for  valuations 
except  on  the  first  page  of  this  section.  Overall,  however,  this  part  of 
the  book  shows  far  more  careful  preparation  with  respect  to  details 
concerning  description,  printer,  color,  size,  etc.  Though  certain  series 
are  complicated,  one  can  begin  to  collect  intelligently  by  spending  a 
little  time  going  over  the  various  listings. 

A  couple  of  series  that  do  not  allow  for  ease  of  collecting  are  Man- 
chukuo  and  Thailand.  For  the  former  area,  the  whole  listing  is 
backwards — that  is,  going  from  high  denomination  to  low — and 
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the  dates  are  also  in  a  backward  sequence,  but  not  all  the  way  through. 
Thailand  is  more  difficult.  The  listing  is  extremely  complicated,  and 
for  this  reason  the  author  wisely  includes  the  suggestion  that  a  be¬ 
ginner  should  first  collect  by  type.  But  the  poor  novice  is  still  left 
high  and  dry  because  there  is  no  indication  throughout  the  listing  of 
which  notes  do  in  fact  constitute  a  type  set,  and  all  one  can  do  is  scan 
through  the  maze  of  different  entries  in  complete  bewilderment. 

The  above  paragraphs  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  detractions 
which  this  reviewer  found  to  be  serious  enough  to  warrant  discussion. 
A  vastly  greater  amount  of  space  could  be  used  to  dwell  on  the  very 
many  merits  of  this  publication.  Basically,  this  dual  volume  repre¬ 
sents  a  tremendous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  authors,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  points  mentioned  above,  they  have  turned  out  a 
first-class  reference.  N.S. 

Numismatic  Issues  of  the  Franklin  Mint  1965-1966.  published  by  the 
Franklin  Mint,  Yeadon,  Pennsylvania,  1967.  Soft  cover,  56  pages,  $1.00. 

A  very  attractive  catalog  of  its  products  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Franklin  Mint.  This  booklet  represents  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  one  of  the  country’s  largest  manufacturers  of  medals  that  should 
be  applauded  by  collectors  and  viewed  by  other  manufacturers  as  the 
type  of  permanent  numismatic  record  that  could  well  be  followed 
by  all. 

Written  in  catalog  form,  this  booklet  offers  an  illustrated  listing  of 
several  hundred  tokens  and  medals  issued  by  the  Franklin  Mint  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years.  Precise,  pertinent  information  is  given  con¬ 
cerning  the  metal  in  which  each  issue  is  struck,  the  number  minted, 
the  type  of  striking,  i.e.  whether  proof-like  or  general  mint-run,  edge 
design,  and  special  varieties. 

Illustrations  used  through  this  catalog  are  of  the  highest  quality, 
reflecting  to  good  advantage  the  artistic  work  done  by  the  Franklin 
Mint.  It  is  a  numismatic  record  that  will  be  of  importance  in  years 
to  come  to  collectors  of  medals  and  tokens,  a  group  traditionally 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  such  information  in  this  field.  K.E.B. 


Coin  Identifier,  by  Burton  Hobson.  Sterling  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1966.. Hard  cover,  88  pages,  illustrated,  $1.93. 

“On  this  cover  are  a  few  coins.  If  you  can’t  identify  them  correctly 
you  need  this  book,”  reads  part  of  the  descriptive  summary  on  the 
back  cover  of  Mr.  Hobson’s  latest.  The  seven  pieces  shown  might  all 
be  tough  for  a  beginning  collector  of  world  coins  to  identify,  and  the 
four  before  1700  will  undoubtedly  cause  trouble  for  others.  Nobody 
can  get  them  all  with  the  aid  of  this  book  alone,  however,  as  an  early 
16th  Century  piece  of  Alfonsus  I  of  Ferrara  cannot  be  attributed 
positively  to  the  correct  Duke  by  the  use  of  this  book  alone.  This 
insignificant  lapse  is  the  book’s  most  obvious  fault,  and  other  problems 
are  generally  limited  to  a  few  typographical  errors  and  a  couple  of 
cases  of  transposed  captions  on  illustrations. 
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The  author  begins  with  a  general  discussion  of  the  methods  of 
foreign  coin  attribution.  Here,  as  throughout  the  book,  his  primary 
aim  is  to  aid  the  reader  in  determining  the  issuing  country  or  author¬ 
ity,  and  he  concentrates  mainly  on  identifying  the  names  of  places 
and  people  through  the  use  of  key  words  in  coin  legends.  Dates  on 
coins  are  covered  briefly,  as  are  important  Latin  words  and  names. 
Dated  tables  of  European  rulers  comprise  more  than  half  the  book, 
and  are  augmented  by  a  chapter  of  coin  inscriptions.  A  section  on 
visual  identification  of  coins  illustrates  the  majority  of  modern  pieces 
which  have  no  easily  recognizable  inscription.  This  latter  section  is 
based  on  material  formerly  contained  in  the  same  company’s  Catalogue 
of  the  World’s  most  Popular  Corns  by  the  late  Fred  Reinfeld. 

The  author  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  condensing  an  enormous 
amount  of  information  into  a  handy  and  inexpensive  reference.  A 
future  revision  may  hopefully  correct  a  few  shortcomings,  but  in  its 
present  form  it  should  find  a  home  in  the  library  of  every  world  coin 
collector.  H.W. 

Pieces  of  Eight,  by  Kip  Wagner  as  told  to  L.  |{.  Taylor,  Jr.,  E.  I'.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  Ine.,  New  York,  1966.  Hard  bound,  222  pp.,  illus.,  $7.50. 

Probably  every  coin  collector  has  a  latent  desire  to  search  for  and 
find  a  treasure  chest  full  of  rare  coins.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  tales 
of  pirate  treasure,  read  by  all  of  us  as  children,  have  left  a  mental 
image  of  uncovering  a  perfectly  preserved  wooden  chest  full  of  gold 
and  silver  and  given  rise  to  the  popular  conception  that  such  things 
must  exist  somewhere  in  the  world.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  as 
is  ably  demonstrated  in  Kip  Wagner’s  most  unusual  book,  Pieces  of 
Eight. 

There  has  never  been  a  book  like  this  before;  no  one  else  could 
write  such  a  book  because  Kip  Wagner’s  experiences  are  unique  in  the 
annals  of  treasure  trove.  Finding  pirate  treasure  is  not  something 
that  “just  happens.”  A  good  part  of  his  life  was  spent  dreaming, 
planning,  and  of  course  in  dogged  perseverance  and  hard  work 
looking  for  the  specific  treasure  he  found.  This  book  tells  in  an  excit¬ 
ing  fashion  of  the  many  hardships,  heartbreaks,  and  exhaustive 
research  that  made  up  the  adventure. 

The  book  is  not  reviewed  here  as  a  purely  numismatic  item.  It  is  in 
all  honesty  a  delightful  story  about  recovering  coins  and  treasures 
from  the  Spanish  Plate  Fleet  that  sank  off  the  coast  of  Florida  in 
1715.  I  cannot,  however,  imagine  any  collector  who  would  not  be 
thrilled  at  the  sight  of  the  many  coins  illustrated  in  this  book  or 
who  would  not  have  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  reading  this 
historical  account  of  piracy  and  the  economic  importance  of  Spanish 
coins  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  book  answers  a  thousand  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  unusual  coins  we  know  today  as  cobs,  or  pieces  of 
eight,  as  well  as  going  into  great  detail  about  the  gold  bullion,  silver 
bars,  and  other  valuables  so  important  to  trade  in  that  colorful  era. 

If  you  are  not  interested  in  searching  for  lost  treasure,  you  cer¬ 
tainly  will  be  after  reading  this  highly  entertaining  book.  It  is 
recommended  for  everyone.  K.E.B. 
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United.  States 
Coin  Value 


by  R.  S.  Yeoman 


MINT  MARKS 
AN  I ) 
SILVER 


On  May  2,  1967,  during  the  Senate  hearing  on  the  restoration  of 
mint  marks  to  United  States  coins,  Director  of  the  Mint  Miss  Eva 
Adams  stated: 

“When  a  planchet  of  metal  goes  into  one  of  our  coinage  presses,  its 
entire  character  changes.  Once  the  dies  have  impressed  upon  the 
blank  metal  all  the  prescribed  legends,  devices  and  the  date,  it  becomes 
money  of  the  realm  ...  it  becomes  a  personality  all  its  own  ...  It 
voices  our  faith  in  the  deity.  It  tells  us  that  the  full  faith  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  assures  the  worth  of  this  coin.  Through  the  eyes  of  the 
sculptor  whose  initials  appear  on  the  portrait  it  tells  of  the  president 
the  nation  honors.  It  reminds  us  of  the  liberty  we  enjoy  .  .  .  and  the 
years  since  this  nation  came  to  be  ‘one  out  of  many’  ...  For  a  little 
penny  or  a  dime  one  can  buy  a  lot  of  history.” 

Miss  Adams  testified  in  behalf  of  the  administration  which  advo¬ 
cated  returning  to  the  use  of  the  traditional  mint  mark  for  branch 
mint  coinage.  Referring  to  that  part  of  the  Coinage  Law  of  1965 
affecting  mint  marks,  she  explained  to  the  sub-committee  on  Financial 
Institutions  that  the  prohibition  had  not  been  a  part  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  proposals,  but  was  added  as  an  amendment  by  the  Congress. 
The  ban  was  voted  to  last  five  years.  As  a  result  of  the  legislation, 
none  of  the  12.4  billion  coins  struck  bearing  the  1965,  1966  and  1967 
dates  show  any  indication  as  to  the  mint  where  they  were  struck.  Her 
plea  for  a  repeal  of  this  provision  was  strongly  voiced  because  the 
mint  mark  is  an  “essential  means  of  controlling  and  identifying  the 
output  of  each  of  our  coinage  mints.” 

Long  established  use  of  such  identifying  marks  since  ancient  times 
and  in  recent  years  by  numerous  foreign  governments  with  many 
mint  establishments  was  mentioned.  The  importance  of  these  marks 
in  our  country  as  a  means  of  assigning  quality  responsibility  by  the 
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annual  Assay  Commission  meeting  each  February  was  also  stressed. 
Moreover,  said  Miss  Adams,  “With  the  restoration  of  mint  marks,  the 
Director  of  the  Secret  Service,  Mr.  James  J.  Rowley,  will  have  an 
additional  security  tool  in  our  efforts  to  protect  the  integrity  of  this 
coinage.”  Miss  Adams  introduced  a  fresh  element  to  the  discussion 
with  an  explanation  of  English  hallmarks  and  compared  their  use  and 
purpose  to  mint  marks  on  coinage.  She  stated,  “Because  of  the  cor¬ 
rect  and  continued  use  of  hallmarks  on  English  silver,  the  collector 
and  research  student  of  today  is  enabled  to  trace  the  complete  ancestry 
of  nearly  every  piece  made  subsequent  to  1300.” 

The  meaning  of  hallmarks,  maker’s  marks,  date  letters  and  other 
distinguishing  marks  used  on  old  silver  was  covered  in  Miss  Adams’ 
testimony.  She  displayed  to  the  committee  a  silver  ladle,  explaining 
the  symbols.  One  of  the  marks,  a  crowned  leopard’s  head,  was  stamped 
there,  she  explained,  by  the  assay  office  in  London,  England.  “Can  we 
conclude,”  she  asked,  “that  if  an  assay  office  stamp  on  British  silver 
has  served  a  useful  purpose  for  over  600  years,  it  can  serve  well  as 
a  device  to  protect  the  coinage  of  the  United  States?” 

Senator  Sparkman,  Chairman  of  the  full  Senate  Committee  on  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency,  remarked  during  the  proceedings  that  during  the 
1964-65  crisis  “the  extreme  shortage  of  coins  .  .  .  made  it  desirable 
to  limit  as  far  as  possible  the  number  of  coins  which  might  be  taken 
out  of  circulation  by  collectors.  Now,  however,  the  coin  shortage 
seems  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.” 

Senator  Proxmire,  Chairman  of  the  Sub-committee,  wanted  to 
know  what  the  “present  situation”  was  on  the  availability  of  coins. 
Miss  Adams  assured  him  that  “the  United  States  is  in  good  shape 
now  in  regard  to  its  coinage  supply.”  She  went  on  to  say,  “I  can 
assure  you  that  placing  the  mint  marks,  if  it  did  take  a  few  more 
coins  out  of  circulation,  would  not  in  any  way  endanger  our  supply.” 

When  committee  member  Senator  Brooke  asked  her  how  much  she 
thought  the  return  of  mint  marks  would  increase  the  collection  of 
coins  for  numismatic  purposes,  she  promptly  replied,  “.  .  .  if  there 
are  eight  million  collectors,  which  is  putting  it  perhaps  high  at  this 
point,  ...  it  would  not  make  a  vast  difference,  when  .  .  .  we  make 
billions  .  .  .  each  year.” 

Senator  Sparkman  wanted  to  know  how  the  Mint  people  felt  as  to 
the  supply  of  coins  in  view  of  the  dwindling  silver  stocks  and  the 
danger  of  silver  coins  vanishing  from  circulation.  Miss  Adams  under¬ 
standably  expressed  her  concern  but  added,  “I  will  feel  easier  when 
we  have  gone  through  the  transition  period  ...  We  have  still  to  com¬ 
plete  the  transition.  If  the  silver  coins  should  disappear  .  .  .  we  must 
be  able  to  supply  substitutes  for  them  ...  I  am  quite  confident  .  .  . 
that  we  are  prepared  for  that  emergency  .  .  .  the  coin  shortage  ...  is 
a  thing  of  the  past  forever.” 

When  Senator  Proxmire  asked  what  additional  cost  there  would  be 
for  putting  mint  marks  on  the  branch  mint  coins,  Miss  Adams  replied, 
“Practically  nothing  ...  it  involves  only  minor  expense.” 

Senator  Brooke  had  a  final  query:  “Other  than  helping  coin  collec¬ 
tors  and  coin  dealers,  what  benefit  does  the  U.S.  government  derive?” 

Miss  Adams  told  him  that  it  is  a  “very  important  housekeeping 
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detail/’  and  related  a  recent  example  of  a  bank  report  that  some  coins 
were  imperfect.  The  Mint  Bureau  was  unable  to  determine  where  these 
particular  coins  were  made.  “Whenever  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
a  coin,”  she  explained,  “we  have  to  find  out  what  it  is  and  immediately 
correct  it.  And  this  is  very  important  to  us.” 

Mr.  S,  W.  Freeman,  Advertising  Manager  of  the  Numismatist, 
testified  for  the  A.N.A.  before  the  committee.  He  mentioned  two  aspects 
of  mint  mark  use:  economic  and  cultural.  “Since  Hannibal  crossed 
the  Alps  in  219  B.C.,  identifying  marks  have  been  placed  on  coinage 
to  show  from  what  mint  that  coin  made  its  appearance  into  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade.  In  this  country  we  have  used  mint  marks  continuously 
since  the  inception  of  branch  mints.  It  is  one  of  our  heritages  ...  In 
commerce  ...  in  general  circulation  you  could  see  from  the  mint  marks 
.  .  .  the  number* of  coins  that  are  from  any  given  mint.”  And  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  distribution  of  our  coins  could  thus  be  traced  from  their 
sources.  Mr.  Freeman  expressed  belief  that  mint  marks  on  coins 
would  not  cause  any  appreciable  increase  in  coins  taken  from  circula¬ 
tion.  “The  collector,  the  true  collector,  would  need  only  one  of  those 
coins,  or  possibly  two  or  three  of  them.  But  certainly  not  bags  of  them,” 
he  concluded. 

Senator  Proxmire  commented  on  this  point,  saying,  “You  say  there 
is  no  ground  for  the  charge  .  .  .  that  there  will  be  a  substantial  increase 
in  hoarding  .  .  .  The  impact  ...  of  the  mint  mark  .  .  .  would  be  very 
minor.”  When  Mr.  Freeman  agreed,  the  Senator  remarked,  “In  fact, 
there  is  a  gain  inasmuch  as  there  is  seigniorage  and  substantial  profit 
on  every  coin.” 

A  cloud  of  rapidly  vanishing  Treasury  silver  supplies  hung  heavily 
over  the  Administration  and  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committees  of 
both  House  and  Senate  during  early  May.  The  Mint  Mark  Bill  became 
a  rider  on  the  Silver  Redemption  Bill  in  both  houses.  A  race  with  time 
was  evident  and  to  preserve  the  remaining  silver  stocks,  on  May  18  a 
ruling  was  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  prohibit  export  of 
silver  bullion  and  coin  and  limit  sales  of  Treasury  silver  to  known 
industrial  users.  The  melting  of  coins  was  also  banned.  A  few  days 
later  the  Mint  Bureau  announced  that  coin  shipments  up  to  $100  face 
value  could  he  made  to  other  countries.  Thus  the  collector  and  dealer 
were  spared  inconvenience  and  confusion.  The  legislation  became  law 
when  President  Johnson  signed  the  bill  June  24,  1967. 

Months  to.  come  will  reveal  how  well  our  government  has  prepared 
itself  for  replacement  of  90%  silver  coins  with  the  new  clad  substi¬ 
tutes.  Holding  present  silver  sales  to  the  Treasury  price  of  $1.29+ 
per  ounce  will  help  to  stay  the  expected  withdrawal  of  silver  coins 
from  circulation.  When  the  Treasury  Department  ceases  selling  silver 
to  preserve  a  mandatory,  strategic  stockpile  of  165  million  ounces  and 
to  redeem  the  last  silver  certificates  outstanding,  then,  and  only  then, 
the  domestic  market  will  follow  a  supply-demand  price  level. 

The  restoration  of  mint  marks  is  tied  to  this  extraordinary  combina¬ 
tion  of  circumstances.  As  the  traditional  mint  mark  returns  to  the 
scene,  we  may  at  the  same  moment  wave  farewell  to  our  silver  coins 
as  they  file  quietly  out  of  our  commercial  lives.  Only  through  the 
numismatic  fraternity  will  they  be  preserved  for  coming  generations. 
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Colonial  Americana 

I  would  like  to  purchase  a  few  Colonial  collec¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  choice  and  rare  individual 
items.  If  you  have  any  of  this  material  avail¬ 
able,  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  contact  me. 


Excellent  offerings  of  early 
U.S.  coins,  colonials  and 
paper  money  for  type  collec¬ 
tors  and  die  variety  special¬ 
ists.  Available  in  almost  all 
grades,  average  to  top  condi¬ 
tion. 


WANT  LISTS  INVITED  —  PROMPT  RESPONSE 


We  specialize  in  servicing  critical  collectors  and  invite 

careful  inspection  of  our  approval 
selections.  We  assemble  sets  of  colo¬ 
nial  coins  and  paper  money  to  spe¬ 
cial  order  for  the  individual  collector. 
May  we  have  references,  please? 


Let  me  make  offers  for  your  nice 
early  U.S.  and  colonial  coins.  You 
will  be  pleasantly  surprised. 


1965  Reprint,  Crosby's  Early  Coins  of  America,  postpaid  $12.50 
Early  Paper  Money  of  America,  by  Eric  P.  Newman,  postpaid  $15.00 


RICHARD  PICKER 

Specializing  in  early  United  States  and  Colonials 


A.N.A.  —  A.N.S. 
Telephone  516  MAyfair  1-0763 
P.O.  Box  123 
Albertson,  N.Y.  11507 


You  buy  with  authority  when  you  buy  from  a  specialist 
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CURRENT  COINS  OF  THE  WORLD 

by  R.  S.  Yeoman 

New  Issues — World  Coins 

The  coordinator  for  new  world  coin  issues  and  information  is  Ernst 
Kraus,  393  Seventh  Avenue,  Room  939,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001.  Speci¬ 
mens  sent  to  him  will  be  returned  promptly  after  they  are  photo¬ 
graphed.  All  contributors  will  receive  a  credit  notice  as  recognition  of 
their  cooperation. 


DENMARK 


Princess  Margrethe  Wedding  Commemorative 


Tentative 
Catalog  No. 

Silver 


Tentative 
Value  (Unc.) 


74  10  Kroner  1967  . $4.50 

Obverse:  Head  of  King  to  right.  Legend  around:  FREDERIK  IX 
KONGE  AF  DANMARK.  Reverse:  Conjoined  heads  of  H.R.H. 
Crown  Princess  Margrethe  (heir  to  the  throne)  and  Prince  Henrik 
to  right.  Value  below,  legend  around:  PRINSESSE  MARGRETHE 
PRINS  HENRIK  10  JUNI  1967  (wedding  date).  36mm.  Reeded 


edge. 

This  is  the  first  10  Kroner  piece  in  silver,  in  a  size  only  slightly 
smaller  than  the  2  Rigsdaler  of  1864-72.  The  last  10  Kroner  piece  was  a 
gold  coin  struck  in  1917. 

Courtesy  Jack  Friedberg  of  Gimbels  Coin  Department,  also  Valere 
Wyckaert  of  Belgium. 
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3  SPECIAL 
BRAZILIAN  OFFERS 

RARE  BRAZILIAN  CURRENCY 

Will  airmail  uncirculated  set  post¬ 
paid.  Airmail  $1.00  cash  or  cashier's 
check. 

THE  RAREST  BRAZILIAN 
COINS 

Will  airmail  set  postpaid.  Airmail 
$5.00  Bank  Cashier's  Check. 

RARE  BRAZILIAN  STAMPS 

Will  airmail  set  postpaid.  Airmail 
$1.00  cash  or  cashier's  check. 
Airmail  at  once  your  order  for  any 
and/or  all  of  these  "Special  Offers," 
while  my  limited  stock  lasts.  Airmail 
your  Want  List.  My  list  airmailed 
free. 

Dra.  Norma  Guimaraes 
Caixa  Postal  1335 
Santos,  Brazil 


TEN  CROWNS  WORTHY 
OF  YOUR  COLLECTION 

GERMAN  NEW  GUINEA  Y7.  The  Bird  of 
Paradise  coin.  Not  too  scarce  in  VF  or  EF 
condition,  but  in  top  condition  it  is  in  a 

class  by  itself.  Choice  Unc . $  325.00 

Beautiful  toned  proof . $  700.00 

NORWAY  Speciedaler  1642  Schou  5.  Earlier 
Norwegian  crowns  in  better  condition  are 
few  and  far  between.  This  VF-EF  specimen 
purchased  from  an  important  French  col¬ 
lection  . $  160.00 

SPAIN  Y68.  This  is  a  rare  enough  coin  in 
any  condition,  bringing  $400  or  more  in 
Spanish  auctions,  but  this  is  the  only  pat¬ 
tern  of  this  piece  we  have  ever  seen.  Choice 

copper  piedfort  . $  350.00 

SWEDEN  1718  D 1 7 1 6.  This  date  is  very 

scarce.  Nearly  VF . $  200.00 

TIBET  YI2.  The  only  crown  from  this  coun¬ 
try.  Rarely  offered  and  certainly  under- 

priced.  Nearly  VF . $  70.00 

URUGUAY  Montevideo  1844  Peso.  WRI  YI0. 

Choice  EF  . $  375.00 

VENEZUELA  1874  Pattern  for  WRI.  Plain 
and  reeded  edge.  The  pair  of  these  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  toned  proofs . $2000.00 

ZANZIBAR  Ryal  Y5  EF 
and  genuine  . $  250.00 

Sample  copy  of  our  current  list  on  request. 

Year's  airmail  subscription  $1 

DAVE  &  SUE  PERRY 

Box  631  Bergen,  Norway 


CANADIAN  COIN  HOLDERS 


HIGHEST  QUALITY  PLEXIGLAS 

Over  500  other  holders  listed  in  new  catalog  #67 

Capital  Holders  especially  made  for  the  6  Wildlife  1967  Centennial  Coins  are  the 
answer.  Your  local  coin  dealer  will  be  happy  to  show  you  the  latest  in  Capital 
Holders  .  .  . 


#C-13A  only  $1.00 


#CC-33-A  only  $.55 

A  Minimum  Investment  Will  Bring  a  Maximum 
Return  In  Appearance  and  Preservation. 

CAPITAL  PLASTICS  INC.  •  3136  Dellwood  Ave.,  N.W. 

CANTON,  OHIO  44708  Phone  (216)  477-2281 
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GHANA 

As  described  in  the  May  issue,  the  new  coinage  for  Ghana  is  here 
illustrated  and  cataloged. 


Bronze 

12  y2  Pesewa  1967  . 20 

13  1  Pesewa  1967  . 25 


Bronze 

12  y2  Pesewa  1967  . 20 

13  1  Pesewa  1967  . 25 


Copper-Nickel 

14  2y2  Pesewas  1967  . 30 

15  5  Pesewas  1967  . 50 


16  10  Pesewas  1967  . 60 

17  20  Pesewas  1967  . 80 

In  addition  to  Max  Yas,  credit  is  also  extended  to  Jack  Friedberg 

of  Gimbels  Coin  Dept. 
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THE  GUIDEBOOK  AND 
CATALOGUE  OF  BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH 
COINS 

FIRST  EDITION— 1798-1967 

By  JEROME  REMICK  and 
SOMER  JAMES 

ADEN  TO  ZANZIBAR 

Current  prices  tor  six  different 
grades  and  the  mintages  for  the 
coins  of  80  countries,  308  pages — 
I  100  illustrations.  A  comprehensive 
volume  packed  with  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  collectors  and  dealers — 
$4.50. 

Now  at  your  dealers — Dealers  please 
contact  us  for  quantity  discounts. 

REGENCY  COIN  & 
STAMP  CO.  LTD. 

157  Rupert  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Canada 


BOOKS 


Guide  Book  of  U.S.  Coins  by  Yeoman  . $  2.00 

Handbook  of  U.S.  Coins  by  Yeoman  .  1.00 

Guide  to  Grading  of  U.S.  Coins  by  Brown 

&  Dunn  .  1.75 

Catalog  of  Modern  World  Coins  by  Yeoman  5.00 

Modern  U.S.  Currency  by  Neil  Shafer  .  1.75 

Coins  of  the  World  1750-1850  by  Craig  .  6.00 

Guide  Book  of  Canadian,  British,  Australia 

&  N.  Zealand  by  Taylor- James  .  2.75 

World’s  Most  Popular  Coins  by  Reinfeld- 

Hobson  .  7.50 

Pageant  of  World  Commemorative  Coins  by 

Becker  .  3.75 

Guide  Book  of  Mexican  Decimal  Coins  by 

Buttrey  .  1.50 

Silver  Dollars  of  North  &  South  America 

by  Wayte  Raymond  .  3.50 

Pemiy  Whimsy  by  Dr.  Wm.  Sheldon .  10.00 

No.  American  Currency  by  Criswell  .  15.00 

Picture  Book  of  Ancient  Coins,  Reinfeld  ....  1.00 

Coin  Dictionary  &  Guide  by  Chamberlain 

&  Reinfeld  .  3.95 

Paper  Money  of  the  U.S.  by  Friedberg .  12.50 

Gold  Coins  of  the  World  by  Friedberg  .  16.50 

Coins  of  the  British  World  by  Friedberg  ....  12.50 
So-Called  Dollars  by  Hibler  &  Kappen .  12.50 


Please  add  25<?  Postage  on  all  orders  under 
$10.  LARGE  BOOK  LIST  Sent  with  Order. 

HAROLD  J.  BALL 

A.N.A.  Life  Member  384 

Dept.  WNJ 

2614  S.  Calhoun  St.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


COINS  FROM  COMMONWEALTH 

Colonial  Coins 

We  maintain  a  select  stock  of  American  colonial 
coins,  all  carefully  attributed  and  unconditionally 
guaranteed  to  be  genuine.  We  are  happy  to  ship  on 
approval  upon  the  receipt  of  references.  We  believe 
you’ll  be  pleasantly  surprised  at  our  prices.  Won't 
you  give  us  a  try? 

We  are  also  interested  in  purchasing  colonials, 
common  or  scarce  varieties,  individual  pieces  or 
entire  collections.  If  you  are  considering  the  sale 
of  your  coins,  we  would  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  making  an  offer.  All  communications  will  be 
promptly  and  courteously  acknowledged. 

PAYS  TO  DO  BUSINESS  WITH  COMMONWEALTH! 

COMMONWEALTH  COIN  COMPANY 

P.O.  Box  218  •  Swarthmore,  Pa.  19081  •  215  Klngswood  4  4460 
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LIBERIA 


Copper-Nickel 

19  10  Cents  1966  . 20 

Obverse:  Head  of  Liberty  to  left,  star  below.  Legend  around: 
REPUBLIC  OF  LIBERIA.  Reverse:  Value  and  date  within  wreath. 
Reeded  edge.  17mm. 


20  25  Cents  1966  . 40 

Similar  to  above  except  for  size  and  value.  23mm. 


21  50  Cents  1966  . 90 

Similar  to  above  except  for  size  and  value.  29mm. 


22  1  Dollar  1966  .  1-75 

Similar  to  above  except  for  size  and  value.  34mm. 

The  above  coins  were  struck  at  the  Swiss  Federal  Mint  in  Berne. 
Courtesy  Paul  Prellwitz. 
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BUYING!  BUYING! 

LINCOLN  ROLLS — Good  or  Better 


09-P 

...$  3.00 

18-P 

09  VDB 

.  30.00 

19-P 

10-P 

. 90 

19-D 

11-P  ... 

...  1.25 

19-S 

12-1* 

1.75 

20-P 

13-P  . 

..  ..  1.00 

20-D 

14-1*  . 

.  1.25 

20-S 

15-P  . 

.  10.00 

21-P 

1 6-P 

.  LOO 

23-P 

1 6-D 

.  3.25 

24-P 

17-P 

. 90 

25-P 

17-D 

.  3.10 

25-D 

17-S  . . 

.  5.00 

25-S 

(Part  Rolls  Pro  Rata) 


.70 

26-P  .... 

.60 

26-D 

1.75 

27-P 

.90 

27-D 

.55 

27-S  .... 

2.60 

28-P 

2.90 

28-D 

2.25 

28-S  .... 

1.10 

29 -D  .... 

.90 

29-S  .... 

.80 

30-D  .... 

4.00 

30-S  .... 

3.25 

31-P  .... 

1.00  34-D  .  2.50 

3.00  35-D  .  1.10 

.70  35-S  .  1.10 

3.25  36-D  .  1.25 

5.10  36-S  .  1.50 

.70  37-1)  .  1.00 

1.60  37-S  .  1.50 

2.75  38-D  .  5.00 

1.50  38-S  .  5.00 

1.25  39-D  .  10.00 

1.10  39-S  . 00 

2.25  55-S  .  .  9.00 

2.25  GOD  SD  . 80 


Ind.  Cents . 200.00 

Line.  Cents,...175.00 
“V”  Nickels..  97.50 
Buff.  Nickel.  ,130. 00 


VjC  .  5.50 

Large  Cent  ....  1.50 

F.E.  Cent  ....  2.85 

Ind.  Cent  . 17 

2c  .  1.00 

3c  Silver  ....  2.00 


Jelf.  Nickel  .. 
Barber  10c  ....152.50 

Merc.  10c  . 175.00 

TYPE  COINS— 

3c  Nickel  .  1.25 

y»  dime  .  1.45 

Shield  5c  .  1.50 

V5c  . 11 

Bust  10c  .  2.75 

Seated  10c  ....  1.25 


Roos.  10c  .  5.75 

Barber  25c  ....340.00 
Wash.  25c  ....  72.50 
Good  or  Better 

Barb.  10c . 16 

20c  .  14.00 

Bust  25c  .  7.50 

Seated  25c  ....  2.25 

Barb.  25c  . 35 

Bust  50c  .  4.50 


Barber  50c  ...192.50 
L.  W.  50c . 132.00 


Frank.  50c  ....  26.00 

Seated  50c  ....  2.25 

Barb.  50c  .  .70 

Bust  $  52.00 

Seated  $  .  10.00 

Trade  $  .  10.50 

Pre-1899  $ .  1.25 


COMPLETE  SETS — Good  or  Better 

18.00 


PLUS  anything  early,  colonial,  key,  semi-key,  proofs,  sets.  Overgraded,  damaged, 
cleaned,  corroded,  etc.  returned  sender’s  expense.  Right  reserved  to  buy  limited  quan¬ 
tities.  Ship  insured  ;  Enclose  priced  inventory.  Full  immediate  payment. 


MATT  NUMISS 

BOX  321  WNJ  GREAT  NECK,  N.Y.  11022 


U.S.  YEAR  SETS 


Selected  BU  Coins  Mounted  in  Crys¬ 
tal  Clear  Snap-Lok  holder. 


Year 

Phila. 

Denver 

Both 

Sets 

1956  _ _ 

...  5.25 

1.25 

6.25 

1957  . 

...  3.50 

2.25 

5.60 

1958  . 

...  6.90 

1.95 

8.65 

1959  . . 

...  3.50 

2.10 

5.40 

I960  . 

...  3.00 

2.00 

4.75 

1961  . . 

...  2.50 

2.00 

4.20 

1962  . 

...  2.40 

1.85 

4.00 

1963  . 

...  1.80 

1.80 

3.40 

1964  _ 

...  1.80 

1.80 

3.40 

All  89  BU  coins  and  18 

Holders 

44.00 

BU  1965  Year 

Set  . 

.  1.75 

BU  1966  Year 

Set  . 

.  1.75 

BU  Lincoln  Memorial  Cent  Set — 

15  BU  coins  1959  thru  1966 
plus  I  for  Rev.  in  beautiful  4- 
color  holder  . 95 


1 960- D  Small  Date  Lincolns,  EF- 


AU,  $1.50  roll  (50),  3  rolls  ....  4.25 

BU  Rolls  1966  Nickels  .  2.65 

Unc.  1964  Mex.  Mint  Set  in 
piste,  hldr . 85 

CRISP  UNC.  CURRENCY 

1 9 3 5 D,  $1  NM  . 3.50 

1 957 B,  $1  Sil.  Cert.  $1.50  or  10 

for  . 13.50 

I957B  Star  #  . 1.75 

1863  $2  Note  .  2.75 

BU  CROWNS 

Ecuador  1944,  5  Sucres .  3.50 

Spain  Pres.  Franco  50  Pesetas,  1957 _  2.50 

Denmark,  King  Fredrik  5  Kroner,  1965  2.25 
Netherlands  Queen  Juliana  2l/2  Gul¬ 
den,  1964  .  2.00 

Maria  Theresa  Proof  in  holder . .  2.25 

Philippines  Dr.  Jose  Rizal  Commem...  4.50 

Macao  1952  5  Patacas  (EF-AU) .  3.00 

All  7  Crowns  for  only .  17.50 


JAMES  N.  BELFORD 

P.O.  Box  649  WNJ  A.N.A.  Stuttgart,  Ark.  72160 
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MONACO 


The  second  crown-size  coin  dated  1966  has  recently  been  released. 
It  commemorates  Charles  III,  and  his  portrait  and  regnal  dates,  1856- 
1889,  are  shown  on  the  obverse. 

More  details  will  follow  as  they  become  available. 


NEW  ZEALAND 

New  Decimal  Coinage  of  1  i> 6 7 

All  obverse^  have  mature  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth  with  tiara  to 
light,  date  below,  legend  around:  ELIZABETH  II  NEW  ZEALAND. 


Bronze 

36  1  Cent  1967  . 10 

Reverse:  Stylized  fern  leaf  enclosing  figure  1.  Plain  edge.  18mm. 


37  2  Cents  1967  . 20 

Reverse:  Two  golden  Kowhai  flowers  and  leaves  surrounding 
figure  2.  Plain  edge.  21mm. 


Copper-Nickel 

38  5  Cents  1967  . - . 30 

Reverse:  A  Tuatara  (native  lizard)  curled  on  a  rock  with  figure  5 
superimposed.  Reeded  edge.  19mm. 
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SILVER  DOLLARS, 
SPECIALLY  Nice  Unc. 

1878-79-80-8 1-82  S  mint  1883-84-85 
1898-99-1900-01-02-04  O  mint  $3.00 
ea.  The  lot  $35.00. 

1 880-8 1-85  CC  Dollars  Unc.  $50.  ea. 
These  are  choice.  1885  CC  Pr.  like 
surface  $55.00  ea.  Roll  of  20  for 
$1000. 

Last  of  my  Japanese  Invasion  notes, 
(Claimed  to  have  been  issued  for  in¬ 
vasion  of  America)  as  they  say  will 
Pay  the  bearer  $1,000.00  on  demand 
as  our  notes  do.  Set  Nine  Unc.  1  (f.  to 
$1,000  $3.00. 

Illustrated  Price  List  # 33 .  50#. 

NORMAN  SHULTZ. 

Box  746  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
84110 


NUMISMATIC  BOOKS 
CURRENT,  ETC. 

KANN:  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Chi¬ 
nese  coins;  Gold,  Silver  &  Alu¬ 
minum.  476  pp.  224  pis.  vals. 
ORIGINAL  EDITION  . $75.00 

RAYMOND:  Coins  of  the  World; 
Nineteenth  Century  Issues.  2nd 
and  last  ed.  1953.  251  pp.  ills, 
vals.  ORIGINAL  ED . $40.00 

PRADEAU:  N  umismatica  de  Mex¬ 
ico  de  1823  a  1950.  1957-61. 
1290  pp.  36  pis.  4  VOLS 
. $100.00 

FRANK  &  LAURESE  KATEN 

FOB  4271,  Takoma  Pk.  Sta. 
Washington.  D.  C.  20012 


Service 

•  •  •  has  been  the  secret  of  our  suc¬ 
cess  ...  it  has  placed  us  at  the 
pinnacle  of  suppliers  of  all 
numismatic  accessories  that  are 

advertised. 

We  are  prompt . . .  efficient 

Every  W hitman  product,  of  course! 

East  or  West  M.  MEGHRIG  &  SONS  Serves  You  Best 

In  New  York  (10003)  :  239  Park  Avenue  South,  GRamercy  3-3150 

In  Los  Angeles  (90005)  :  525  South  Western  Avenue,  DUnkirk  8-9393 
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39 


40 


41 


10  Cents  1967  . 40 

Reverse:  A  Maori  carved  head  or  KORURU,  figure  10  above,  ONE 
SHILLING  below.  Reeded  edge.  23y2mm. 


20  Cents  1967  . 50 

Reverse:  Kiwi  bird  to  right,  fern  bush  in  background,  figure  20 
below.  Reeded  edge.  28  Via  mm. 


50  Cents  1967  . 

Reverse:  Capt.  Cook’s  Bark  ‘‘ENDEAVOUR”  sailing  south  with 
Mt.  Egmont  in  the  distance,  figure  50  at  upper  left.  ENDEAVOUR 
on  the  bottom.  Reeded  edge  with  plain  interspaces.  32mm. 
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New  Fourth  Edition 

MAJOR  VARIETY 
&  ODDITY  GUIDE 

128  Pages 

Revised 
Prices 

New 

Discoveries 
Simplified 
Catalog 
System 
Hundreds  of 
Photographs 

Worth  many  times  the  $2.50 
price.  Write  for  nearest  source 
to  .  .  . 


ANDERSON  NEWS 
COMPANY 

Dept.  16 

4320  Huntsville  Rd. 
Florence,  Alabama  35630 


CROWN  &  SETS 


Argentina  Y3I-33  BU .  1.00 

Brazil  Y84-86  BU . 65 

Cambodia  Y 1 1  a- 1 3a  BU .  1.00 

Denmark  Y65  BU .  3.75 

Ecuador  Y56  Unc .  3.25 

France  Y52  VF .  3.50 

French  Indo  China  YI3  VF .  4.50 

Y25  XF .  1.75 

French  Polynesia  Y5-8  BU . 95 

Great  Britain  Y-TI  VF-XF .  4.50 

Hungary  Y57  BU .  1.00 

Jersey  Y27  BU .  2.25 

Katanga  Y2-3  XF .  1.50 

Kuwait  Y8-I3  BU .  2.60 

Libya  Y6-II  BU  . 2.25 

Monaco  Y20-22  BU  .  1.00 

Netherlands  Yll  VF .  3.75 

Y4I  XF . 3.25 

Norway  Y76a-82  (7)  BU... .  1.00 

Y84  BU  . 3.00 

Netherlands  Antilles  Y7  BU .  3.00 

Panama  YI6  XF-AU  .  2.75 

Y2I  XF  .  5.00 

Paraguay  Y25-28  BU . 65 

Peru  Y59-64  BU .  2.75 


Minimum  order — $2.50 

30tf  handling  on  orders  under  $5.00 

EDMUND  MOLZAN 

3228  Fruitvale  Avenue 
Oakland,  California  94602 


Is  Buying 
and  Selling 


Brilliant  Uncirculated 


UNITED  STATES 
COMMEMORATIVE  COINS 

SILVER  AND  GOLD 

Write  for  Price  List 

HY  BROWN 

185  Main  St.,  Painesville,  Ohio  44077 
Area  Code  216 — 357-5544 

Send  for  our  free  coin  supply  catalogue 
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42  1  Dollar  1967  .  2.50 

Reverse:  Crowned  arms,  value  below,  all  within  two  large  fern 
fronds.  A  wave  pattern  appears  around  the  periphery.  Incuse 
inscription  around  edge.  DECIMAL  CURRENCY  INTRODUCED 
JULY  10,  1967.  39mm. 

William  Gardner  designed  the  reverse  of  the  Dollar,  and  James 
Berry  designed  all  the  other  reverses  from  the  One  Cent  to  the  50 
Cent  coins.  The  new  decimal  dollar  is  equal  in  value  to  10  shillings 
of  the  old  Sterling  currency.  All  were  struck  at  the  Royal  Mint.  Coins 
and  information  courtesy  Jack  Friedberg  of  Gimbels  Coin  Dept. 


*. 


PAKISTAN 

Two  new  pieces  have  recently  been  released  to  circulation.  They 
are  1  and  2  paisa  coins,  both  in  aluminum  and  both  dated  1967.  Pre¬ 
vious  issues  of  the  2  paisa  were  scalloped.  This  also  marks  the  first 
time  that  aluminum  has  been  used  for  Pakistani  coinage. 

The  coins  will  be  illustrated  and  cataloged  in  a  future  issue. 


TONGA 

A  new  series  of  coins,  following  closely  those  released  earlier  this 
year,  has  been  announced.  This  new  issue  was  struck  to  commemorate 
the  coronation  of  King  Taufa’ahau  Tupou  IV  on  July  4,  1967. 

All  designs  are  similar,  showing  the  new  King  on  the  obverse  and 
Tongan  arms  on  the  reverse.  Denominations  are  20  and  50  Seniti, 
1  and  2  Pa’anga  in  copper-nickel,  also  ^4,  V2  and  1  Hau  in  palladium, 
a  precious  metal  similar  to  platinum. 

The  Pa’anga  is  equal  to  the  Australian  dollar  (1.12  U.S.).  100 
Pa’anga  equals  1  Hau. 

The  coins  will  be  illustrated  and  cataloged  in  a  future  issue. 

Information  courtesy  Jack  Friedberg  of  Gimbels  Coin  Dept. 


WESTERN  SAMOA 

Western  Samoa,  an  independent  state  since  1962,  is  about  to  issue 
its  first  coins.  Concurrently,  the  decimal  system  will  be  adopted  for 
these  coins,  and  presumably  the  paper  issues  as  well. 

Denominations  are  to  be  1,  2,  5,  10,  20  and  50  sene,  and  1  tala. 
More  details  will  follow  as  they  become  available. 
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Numismatists 

RESERVE  OCTOBER  19-22  NOW 

WHY? 

FOR  ANOTHER  GREAT 
P.  N.  G.  CONVENTION 
To  which  everyone  is  invited 

WHERE: 

Chicago,  Palmer  House 


MEXICAN  COINS 

S.N.M-83-A  SERGIO  TORRES  MARTINEZ  A  N  A  -  47228 

50  CENTAVOS— Silver— EF.  1906-17  $1.00,  1919  VF,  Ty.ll  $1.50,  1935  EF.  Rad. 
Cap.  $.80,  1943-5  EF-AU,  Rad.  Cap.  $.80,  1950  Cuauhtemoc  EF,  $.35,  1959 
Cuauhtemoc  (Bronze)  BU  $.50,  1966  Cuauhtemoc  $.75  BU. 

1  PESO— (silver)  — 1910  VF  $7.50,  191  I  and  1913  F-VF  $9.00,  L.  on  horse,  1918-19 

F-VF  Rad.  Cap.  $5.00,  1943-45  Rad.  Cap.  Unc  $.85,  1950  Morelos  AU  $.60, 
1947-8  Morelos  EF-AU,  $.70,  1957  Juarez  F  $1.00,  AU  $3.50,  1967  Morelos 
BU,  $.40 

2  PESOS — (Silver),  1921  Comm,  of  the  Indep.  VF  . $10.00 

5  PESOS— (Silver),  1948  Cuauhtemoc  BU  $2.50,  1951-3  Hidalgo  BU  $1.80,  1955-7 

Hidalgo  BU — $1.20 

5  PESOS  COMM.— (Silver)  1953  Hidalgo  BU  $3.00,  1957  Juarez  AU  $4.00,  1959 
Carranza  AU  $1.50. 

10  PESOS— (Silver),  1955  Hidalgo  Unc,  $3.00—1965  Hidalgo  Unc.  $2.50 
10  PESOS  COMM. —  (Silver),  1957  Juarez  $13.50  Unc,  I960  Hidalgo  &  Madero 


Unc  $3.00 

ONZA  TROY— (Silver),  1949— Unc— (Pure  Silver)  . $  9.00 

SET— 1967— 1.00— .50— .20— .05— BU  $  .80 


All  kinds  of  Mexican  Colonial,  Republic,  Revolutionary,  20th  Century’s  Coins  and 
Medals.  For  special  dates  and  Mints  send  your  want  list.  For  orders  under  $5.00  please 
add  postage.  Personal  check  will  be  accepted.  Free  price  lists. 

SERGIO  TORRES  MARTINEZ— APDO.  POSTAL  M-7392, — MEXICO  1,  D.F. 
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INTEREST- BEARING  NOTES 

^lATATJJJ.LMAL^LVLMAL'A'X^L^IAlALUAL^L'.IALLLUAtJ.I.T.l.T.T.T.I.T.I'.T.T.TTXT.rA] 


by  I\ei  I  Sliafcr 


MILITARY  REPLACEMENT 

NOTES 


Of  great  interest  to  collectors  of  paper  money  is  the  way  in  which 
the  various  series  were  supplied  with  replacements  for  defective  notes. 
At  times  no  special  provisions  were  made,  but  more  often  the  replace- 
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ment  note  can  readily  be  identified  by  some  special  kind  of  marking. 

We  are  concerned  here  only  with  certain  series  of  Allied  Military 
Currency,  Military  Payment  Certificates,  and  other  similar  currencies 
prepared  by  facilities  in  the  U.S.,  chiefly  at  or  through  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving. 


Notes  Marked  With  X 

Basically,  two  ways  were  employed  to  create  replacement  notes 
distinguishable  in  some  small  way  from  their  regular  counterparts. 
The  first  was  by  applying  a  letter  X  to  the  face  side  of  the  notes. 
The  only  issue  showing  such  a  letter  is  the  Allied  Military  Currency 
for  France.  Both  the  smaller  and  larger  notes  were  similarly  treated; 
an  example  of  each  is  illustrated  on  the  previous  page. 


Serial  Number  Alterations 


The  second  way  replacement  notes  were  created  was  through 
changes  in  the  serial  number. 

For  Allied  Military  Currency  issued  in  Italy,  a  star  was  used  in 
place  of  the  prefix  in  the  serial  number,  exactly  as  with  some  issues 


i 

v v.  ■  v  -  v  ■’ ,  vi 

:4" 

er 

t) 

$E*I€»  or 

ISSUED  IN  F* 

1 TA  LY  5 

-  '  pr  '  4i 

11- 

M 

CINQUE/ 

FIVE  ^  FIVE 

kJ 

lire  «r 

5 

1  .  •  .. 

*  00540739  A  5 

vyriQttv  Stints  *0.  60 


<N  mV*«  PK304&*  tti  CU**£*CY 

or  tmi  uurrrto  $t«i  s  or  »ouivAtCN*r  vau»« 


*SJh»s*  ■  T 

F00058774  - 

-  r  i  hi 


VICTORY 

Stalls  Ha  «6 


Italian  and  Philippine  “star”  notes. 
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of  United  States  currency.  The  same  was  done  with  Philippine  VIC¬ 
TORY  notes,  though  this  was  nothing  new  for  Philippine  issues  (from 
1919,  Philippine  replacement  notes  were  designated  with  a  star) .  On 
the  VICTORY  notes,  however,  the  star  appears  in  place  of  the  suffix 
letter.  Examples  of  “star  notes”  for  Italy  and  the  Philippines  are 
shown. 

For  Allied  Military  Currency  issued  in  Germany,  replacement  notes 
in  the  U.S.  zone  were  indicated  by  a  dash  in  front  of  the  serial  number. 
As  all  the  Russian  zone  issues  carry  a  similar  dash,  it  is  impossible 


v  iv/  Bt»lC  l«f44  in" 


>  I* 

UMLAUF  GESETZT 

IN 

DEUTSCHLAND 

29062 6  ’S&T 

ZEHN  MARK : 

stnjt  i»*4  XV/  .  * 

, ’TV.. . . .  ......  '  > 

»X.  f8E.~'!;«i»YjSg  ;  ’  ; 


German  Allied  Military  note  with  a  “dash.” 


to  distinguish  which  is  which.  Perhaps  some  highly  technical  ways 
exist  for  the  testing  of  paper,  inks,  and  the  like,  but  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  no  practical  way  has  been  found  to  arrive  at  a  positive 
identification.  Most  likely  any  note  encountered  with  the  dash  would 


Two  similar  MPC’s,  one 
regular  and  one  replacement. 


Japan  Allied  Military  note 
with  “H”  in  serial  number. 
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be  of  Russian  origin,  since  many  millions  were  printed  by  that  govern¬ 
ment.  An  example  of  a  “dash”  note  is  illustrated. 

Allied  Military  Currency  for  Japan  simply  substitutes  the  letter  H 
for  the  normal  prefix  A  on  the  replacement  notes,  as  shown. 

Military  Payment  Certificates  do  it  yet  another  way.  The  same 
prefix  is  retained,  but  the  suffix  letter  is  dropped.  An  example  of  a 
regular  and  a  replacement  note  of  the  same  series  and  denomination 
is  illustrated. 


Siamese  Currency  1946-1947 

Three  other  issues  must  also  be  mentioned,  though  they  do  not  fit 
the  category  as  well  as  those  previously  discussed.  The  first  of  these 
is  an  issue  of  notes  made  for  the  Siamese  government  in  1946  and 
1947.  In  general,  these  notes  strongly  resemble  Military  Currency  in 
their  style  and  execution  if  not  in  design.  Replacement  notes  for  these 
Siamese  issues  were  to  have  a  serial  number  with  the  same  prefix 
letter  as  the  regular  issue  but  without  any  suffix  letter,  similar  to  the 
MPC’s.  (The  full  story  of  this  issue  was  published  in  the  July,  1965 
Journal,  pages  507-509.) 


Two  similar  10  Won  South  Korean  notes,  one  regular  and  one  replacement. 
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Currency  for  South  Korea  1917 

In  1947,  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  was  asked  to  aid  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  currency  for  South  Korea.  Once  again,  the  style 
and  general  appearance  bear  strong  resemblances  to  Military  Cur¬ 
rency.  Denominations  were  1,  5,  10,  100  and  1000  Won.  Only  the  three 
highest  denominations  bore  serial  numbers;  the  prefix  letters  for  the 
1000,  100  and  10  Won  were  A,  B  and  C,  respectively.  All  replacement 
notes  for  these  denominations  were  to  have  serial  numbers  starting 
with  D.  A  regular  and  a  replacement  10  Won  note  are  illustrated. 

,  Special  Army  Currency  1948 

Yet  another  currency  issue  was  partially  prepared  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Engraving.  After  World  War  II,  when  it  became  evident 
that  Germany  was  going  to  remain  politically  divided  into  East  and 
West,  each  side  issued  its  own  paper  money,  and  both  issues  were 
series  dated  1948.  The  West  German  issue  consisted  of  V2,  1,  2,  5,  10. 
20,  50  and  100  Mark.  Of  these  the  x/2,  1,  2,  5,  20  and  50  Mark  were 


Special  Army  Currency  20  Mark  T  ndated  (1948).  Shown  is  a  note  of  regular  issue. 


made  with  the  help  of  the  Bureau.  There  were  two  types  of  20  and 
50  Mark  notes;  these  second  types,  along  with  the  10  and  100  Mark, 
were  made  by  the  American  Bank  Note  Company.  All  of  these  except 
two  mentioned  below  carried  the  series  date  1948. 

Of  the  Bureau-prepared  notes,  those  with  serial  numbers  were  the 
2,  5,  20  and  50  Mark  (the  last  two  were  not  series  dated).  It  has  not 
definitely  been  established  how  replacement  notes  were  prepared,  but 
it  could  easily  have  been  like  either  of  the  two  preceding  issues. 

Today  such  replacement  notes  are  eagerly  sought  by  collectors  of 
the  various  series  involved — a  healthy  sign  that  interest  is  developing 
in  a  way  that  can  only  lead  to  a  wider  appreciation  of  the  numismatic 
“personality”  of  paper  money.  •> 
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The  first  coin  to  be  registered  and  photo¬ 
graphed  through  the  new  ANA  coin  reg¬ 
istration  service  was  a  scarce  1794  silver 
dollar,  the  property  of  Matt  H.  Rothert, 
president  of  the  ANA.  Each  coin  is  pho¬ 
tographed  actual  size  and  the  reverse  side 
of  the  registration  photo  serves  as  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  title.  When  the  coin  is  later 
sold  the  transfer  of  ownership  can  be 
noted  and  a  “pedigree’'  established. 


Photo  Registration  of  (Joins 


In  the  continuing  program  of 
increased  and  improved  services 
for  the  coin  collector  that  has 
marked  the  progress  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Numismatic  Association  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years,  John 
Jay  Pittman,  chairman  of  the 
Bureau  of  Numismatic  Identifica¬ 
tion  and  Authentication  commit¬ 
tee  (BONI),  announces  that  the 
ANA  is  ready  to  launch  a  coin 
registration  program  for  its 
members. 

This  latest  service  will  not  only 
register  the  rare  or  scarce  coins 
of  a  collector  but  will  also  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  a  certificate  of  title 
that  will  show  both  the  obverse 
and  reverse  of  the  coin  side  by 
side  and  will  be  notarized  and 
sealed.  When  the  coin  is  disposed 
of  by  the  owner  a  transfer  of  title 
will  be  registered  and  a  new  cer¬ 
tificate  issued  to  the  new  owner. 
In  the  course  of  time  a  pedigree 
will  be  established  for  the  coin. 

Pittman  emphasizes  that  this  is 
a  registration  system  for  coins, 
not  an  attributing  or  authentica¬ 
tion  service.  These  programs  will 
follow  at  a  later  date.  All  coins 
bear  minute  marks  that  are  not 


CHANCE  OF  OWNERSHIP 

row  VALUE  RECEIVED  I  (WE»  HEREBY  SELL  AND  ASSIGN  TO 

-  _ or 


THE  COIN  PHOTOGRAPHED  ON  THE  REVERSE  OF  THIS 
AFFIDAVIT. 


PATF.  _  10- 


REGISTRANT 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 
COUNTY  OF  HARRIS 


Fred  Frank 


,  AFFIRM  THAT  THE 


UNRETOUCHED  PHOTOGRAPH  ON  THE  REVERSE 
OF  THIS  AFFIDAVIT.  WITH  REGISTRATION 
1  . 

_.  IS  OF  THE  COIN  RECEIVED 


FROM  . 


Matt  Rothert 


_ Camden,  Arkansas 

AND  photographed  BY  AMERICAN  NUMISMATIC 
ASSOCIATION  COIN  REGISTRATION  SERVICE. 

THIS  IS  NOT  A  GUARANTEE  OF  AUT^  JNTIClTX. 

AFFIANl 

SUBSCRIBED  AND  AFFIRMED  BEFORE  ME  TH'S- 

_ 19  67  . 


SOMMI9S10I9  EXPIRES  /  -  ,  19 


visible  to  the  naked  eye,  yet  when 
the  negatives  of  the  registered 
coins,  that  are  kept  in  security 
in  the  vaults  of  the  ANA  head¬ 
quarters  in  Colorado  Springs,  are 
enlarged  many  times  a  sort  of 
“fingerprint”  will  appear  that 
can  positively  identify  the  coin 
and  this  evidence  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States  should  the  question  of 
theft  or  ownership  ever  arise. 

The  entire  program  will  be 
handled  from  the  new  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Colorado  Springs  and  the 
schedule  of  fees  is  as  follows: 
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Registration  of  1  to  4  coins 

. $4.00  each  coin 

Registration  of  5  to  24  coins 

. $3.00  each  coin 

Registration  of  all  over  24 

coins . $2. GO  each  coin 

Extra  prints  (  not  registra¬ 
tion)  at  time  of  registra¬ 
tion . $0.15  each  coin  surface 

Extra  prints  ( not  registra¬ 
tion,  at  later  date . 

. $0.40  each  coin  surface 

Change  of  ownership  regis¬ 
tration . ’ . $1.25  each  coin 

Owner  pays  transportation  and 
insurance  to  and  from. 

Owner  pays  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  his  stated  value  of 
his  coin  for  insurance  while  coin 
is  in  ANA’s  hands.  Coins  should 
be  properly  packaged  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Coin  Registration, 
ANA,  P.  O.  Box  2366,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado  80901. 

Fine-grain  developing  will  be 
used  for  the  highest  quality 
prints  that  will  detail  even  the 
most  minor  imperfections  in  a 
coin  and  negatives  of  the  speci¬ 
men  will  be  cross  referenced  by 
the  name  of  the  last  registrant, 
name  of  issuing  country  and  text 
book  reference  number.  Thus  the 
ANA  system  will  also  prove  to  be 
an  aid  to  law  enforcement  officers 
in  the  identification  of  coins 
found  in  the  possession  of  bur¬ 
glary  or  theft  suspects.  * 


SUBSCRIPTION  NOTICE 

Subscription  orders  must  reach 
this  office  before  the  10th  of 
August  in  order  to  have  the  sub¬ 
scription  begin  with  the  Septem¬ 
ber  issue  of  the  Journal.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  received  after  the  10th 
of  August  will  begin  with  the 
October  issue.  Back  issues  of  the 
Journal  are  available  only  in 
sets.  Subscriptions  will  not  begin 
with  the  previous  month’s  issue. 


1967,  15th  EDITION  STANDARD 
CATALOGUE  OF  CANADIAN 
COINS,  TOKENS  &  PAPER  MON¬ 
EY  by  J.  E.  Charlton.  The  standard 
reference  and  best  seller — 

$1.25  (In  Canada  $1.50) 

STANDARD  GRADING  GUIDE  TO  CA¬ 
NADIAN  DECIMAL  COINS.  By  James 
E.  Charlton  and  Robert  C.  Willey.  The 
most  complete,  authoritative  publication 
on  this  subject.  Includes  coins  of  Can¬ 
ada,  Newfoundland,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

$1.75  (In  Canada  $1.95) 

Jobbers  and  Dealers  write  for  special 
quantity  price  schedule  on  these  pub¬ 
lications.  Generous  discounts.  We 
carry  a  complete  line  of  Coin  &  Stamp 
collector's  accessories. 

CHARLTON  COIN  & 
STAMP  CO.,  Ltd. 

92  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto  1,  Canada 


WANTED 

West  Indies  Coins 
1600-1880 

Tokens,  Regular  Issues  and  the 
Cut  and/or  Counter-stamped 
Spanish,  French,  British,  Dutch, 
and  United  States  used  in  the 
Caribbean  area. 

RAY  BYRNE 

Life  Member,  A.N.A.— A.N.S. 

701  N.  Negley  Ave. 
Pittsburgh  6,  Penna. 

Phone  (412)  441-0738 
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WHITMAN  PTBLISHIK 


AMf  f*e 


CO.  ANNOUNCES  THE 
NEW,  UNIQUE, 

PART  1  OF  THE 
GIH  HONS -WHITMAN 
STAMP  CATALOGUE 


On  November  10,  1865,  Mr,  E.  Stanley  Gibbons,  a  stamp 
dealer  doing  a  modest  business  at  15  Treville  Street, 
Plymouth,  England,  published  his  first  stamp  catalogue. 

In  the  102  years  since  then  the  firm  of  Stanley  Gibbons 
Ltd.  of  London,  England,  has  played  a  dominant  role  in 
world  philately.  Their  catalogues,  worldwide,  are  considered 
the  definitive  authority  on  the  values  and  descriptions  of 
stamps  of  all  nations. 

Now  this  famous  firm  has  joined  hands  with  Whitman 
Publishing  Company  of  Racine,  Wisconsin.  Together  they 
will  publish  and  distribute  in  the  United  States  the 

Gibbons-Whitman  Stamp  Catalogue 

Part  I  of  the  Gibbons-Whitman  postage  stamp  catalogue,  to 
appear  about  August  20,  1967,  will  include  the  stamps  of 
the  United  States  and  Possessions,  United  Kingdom  and 
the  British  Commonwealth  and  United  Nations.  All  stamps 
listed  will  have  the  stock  backing  of  Stanley  Gibbons’  Lon¬ 
don  facilities. 

The  Gibbons-Whitman  Catalogue  will  have  these  features: 
All  U.  S.  stamps  will  be  renumbered  following  the  new, 
expanded  Gibbons-Whitman  system 
All  prices  and  valuations  will  be  in  dollars  and  cents 
All  U.  S.  stamps  from  1  890  to  date  will  show  a  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  for  condition,  printed  in  red 
Many  stamps  W'ill  have  new,  sharper  illustrations.  All 
illustrations  will  be  actual  size 

Many  stamps  will  have  new,  updated  descriptive  copy 

Monthly  supplements  to  the  Gibbons-Whitman  Catalogue 
will  appear  in  the  Gibbons-Whitman  Magazine  which  will 
be  available  by  subscription  and  at  your  stamp  dealer. 


WHITMAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Racine,  Wisconsin 


IS  IT  TIME  TO  SELL? 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  COIN  AUCTION  SALES 

WANTED— Consignments  of  Ancients,  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Collections  or 
attractive  individual  specimens. 

REASONABLE  FEES-COMPETENT  CATALOGUING-ACCURATE  GRADING 
Your  coins  may  form  an  integral  part  of  a  definitive  specialty  catalog. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  ALL  SALES  CATALOGS  AND  PRICES,  $5.00 

jX  HENRY  CHRISTENSEN 

Hudson  County  National  Bank  Bldg., 

V/  95  River  St.,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey 

Tele:-201  -656-2266 


Journal  Back  Issues 

Packed  in  Library  Case 
Vol.  I,  1964— Sold  Out 
Vol.  II,  1965-$4.50 
Vol.  Ill,  1966-$4.00 

- mail  remittance  to - 

Whitman  Numismatic  Journal 

1220  Mound  Avenue  Racine,  Wisconsin  53404 
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Necessary  Evil 


The  U.S. 

Large  Copper  Cent 


The  old  large  cent  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  discussed,  yet 
least  understood,  of  all  the  popu¬ 
lar  coins  in  the  U.S.  series.  An 
item  that  became  increasingly 
cumbersome  in  business  channels, 
it  was  nevertheless  hard  to  get 
along  without,  until  the  Treasury 
modernized  the  minor  coinage  in 
1857. 

The  heyday  of-  the  large  cent 
was  also  one  of  a  dearth  of  small 
change.  Its  demise  was  partly  due 
to  a  progressive  spirit  that  char¬ 
acterized  America,  as  well  as 
economic  reality. 

The  first  coinage  act,  in  1792, 
authorized  copper  cents  of  264 
grains,  and  half  cents  in  propor¬ 
tion,  but  these  coins  were  never 
struck.  They  would  have  had  a 
metal  value  greater  than  their 
nominal  worth.  (This  implies  a 
contemporary  copper  price  of 


by  Raymond  A.  Young 

about  26  cents  a  pound,  around 
which  prices  fluttered  for  some 
years  thereafter.)  Accordingly, 
the  first  cents  struck  for  circula¬ 
tion  weighed  only  208  grains,  or 
almost  25  per  cent  less;  thirty- 
three  such  coins  made  up  not 
quite  a  pound.  A  second  reduction, 
in  1796,  gave  the  cent  a  weight  of 
168  grains,  or  43  to  the  pound, 
thus  keeping  the  coin  in  circula¬ 
tion  by  removing  temptation  to 
melt  it  down. 

This  could  be  called  the  first 
“debasement”  in  American  coin¬ 
age,  but  the  term  would  not  be 
correct.  Although  the  large  cent 
was  reduced  to  a  size  below  its 
worth  in  copper,  it  was  still  not 
a  standard  of  value,  so  the  change 
meant  little.  The  only  “lawful 
money”  of  the  time  was  gold  or 
silver.  The  cent  and  half  cent 
were  intended  solely  as  token  coin- 
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age,  for  making  small  change  and 
otherwise  aiding  retail  trade.  The 
coppers  were  not  legal  tender,  so 
their  intrinsic  value  was  not  a 
major  concern. 

As  it  was,  even  after  the  second 
reduction,  the  large  cent  still 
weighed  more  than  the  earlier 
state  coins.  The  evils  of  having 
too  heavy  a  coin  were  shown  in 
1800,  when  British  halfpence  had 
to  be  reduced  in  weight  to  enable 
the  denomination  to  stay  in  cir¬ 
culation,  following  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  copper. 

The  168-grain  cent  eventually 
became  too  big.  Although  the 
British  have  kept  fairly  large 
pence  and  halfpence  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  Americans,  a  century  ago, 
wanted  a  smaller,  more  conven¬ 
ient  piece.  This  may  have  been 
partly  because  they  used  coins 
more  often  and  in  larger  quanti¬ 
ties  than  their  English  cousins. 
The  American  wage  scale  was 
considerably  higher  than  the 
British.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century,  the  American 
laborer  who  earned  a  dollar  a  day 
was  paid  about  twice  as  much  as 
the  two-shilling-a-day  hand  in  the 
British  shoddy  mills;  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  considered  well  compen¬ 
sated. 

Rather  interestingly,  although 
the  large  cent  was  not  legal  ten¬ 
der — that  is,  nobody  was  required 
to  accept  it  for  payment  of  any 


debt — it  was  nevertheless  the 
only  recognized  copper  coinage, 
as  far  as  the  Federal  Government 
was  concerned.  The  Act  of  May 
8,  1792  provided  not  only  for  the 
purchase  of  150  tons  of  copper 
for  cents  and  half  cents,  it  also 
provided  that  six  months  after 
$20,000  worth  of  those  coins  had 
been  made,  no  other  coppers 
would  be  accepted  as  current 
money.  Violation  was  punishable 
by  a  ten-dollar  fine.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  while  Congress 
authorized  use  of  foreign  gold  and 
silver,  at  varying  rates,  it  never 
sanctioned  foreign  base  metal 
pieces. 

The  $20,000  figure  was  reached 
by  1796,  but  the  law  was  to  a 
great  degree  a  dead  letter.  The 
prohibition  was  winked  at,  and 
other  coppers  continued  to  cir¬ 
culate  for  some  years,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  they  were  needed. 

The  fact  that  the  large  cent 
was  not  legal  tender  did  not  nec¬ 
essarily  impede  its  circulation.  In 
the  early  years  of  its  coinage, 
and  up  until  business  expanded 
to  the  point  where  a  smaller  piece 
was  desirable,  it  filled  a  great 
need  for  change. 

In  the  1780’s,  just  before  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Constitution,  the 
grave  dearth  of  small  coin  caused 
four  states  (Connecticut,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Massachusetts  and  New 
Jersey)  to  issue  their  own  cop- 
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pers.  This  was  done  for  the  same 
reason  that  Massachusetts  had 
imported  English  halfpence  in  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  century. 

Even  the  state  coinages  were 
not  enough.  In  New  York,  be¬ 
tween  the  coining  states  of  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut,  there  was 
an  extensive  circulation  of  pseu¬ 
do-money  in  the  form  of  English 


and  other  dubious  tokens,  typified 
by  the  “New  York”  and  “Wash¬ 
ington”  issues.  The  prevalence  of 
such  coins,  and  their  circulation 
into  the  next  century,  bears  out 
the  hunger  for  coppers.  There 
was  no  compulsion  to  take  such 
items,  but  people  apparently  did. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States 
coppers  were  no  more  legal  tender 
than  their  unofficial  predecessors 
or  contemporaries.  In  fact,  they 
were  inferior  in  this  regard  to 
some  state  pieces,  which  had  been 
designated  legal  tender  for  small 
sums.  Nevertheless,  the  United 
States  cents  had  a  definite  ad¬ 
vantage.  They  bore  the  official 
Government  stamp,  which  led 
many  people,  given  a  choice,  to 
prefer  them.  At  a  time  when 
bogus,  lightweight  and  otherwise 
questionable  issues  abounded,  this 
was  no  small  advantage. 

One  consequence  of  the  Mint’s 
coinage  was  the  reported  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  denomination  in  places 


where  too  many  were  released, 
and  the  coin’s  subsequently  pass¬ 
ing  in  those  places  at  a  discount. 
It  is  questionable,  however, 
whether  this  had  much  effect  on 
the  U.S.  cent’s  acceptance  outside 
the  urban  distribution  points. 

In  the  outlying  rural  areas — 
which  meant  most  of  the  country 
and  population  during  most  of 
the  time  the  large  cent  was  struck 
— the  shortage  of  small  change 
was  due  not  so  much  from  an 
esoteric  concern  about  legal  ten¬ 
der  (it  seems  doubtful  that  many 
farmers  or  small  merchants  could 
even  define  the  term),  or  fussi¬ 
ness,  but  because  the  smaller 
values  just  weren’t  available.  If 
the  merchant  lacked  regular  U.S. 
coppers,  he  could  and  did  resort 
to  some  other  medium.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  used  what  was  available, 
and  took  what  was  offered  in 
change,  provided  it  wasn’t  obvi¬ 
ously  worthless.  The  merchants, 
in  turn,  often  had  to  take  un¬ 
official  coin  or  lose  trade.  (This 
may  have  helped  to  keep  some  old 
halfpence  and  state  coins  in  use.) 

The  modern  concern  with 
“dumping”  contradicts  another 
legend  which  has  the  large  cent 
little  used  outside  of  the  urban 
centers.  For,  if  the  coins  were 
universally  refused  in  the  city, 
they  would  not  have  circulated 
there,  but  in  the  country. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  envision 
merchants  refusing  huge  quanti¬ 
ties  of  cents  from  customers’ 
carefully-saved  hoards,  or  even 
charging  a  premium  to  take  large 
amounts.  This  is  not  at  all  ancient 
history.  Many  years  later,  despite 
the  much  higher  legal  tender 
value  of  the  cent,  there  were 
merchants  who  would  not  take 
what  they  considered  “nuisance” 
quantities,  and  who  demanded 
other  coin. 
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Nor  was  rejection  restricted  to 
the  large  cent.  There  were  mer¬ 
chants  who  would  not,  subse¬ 
quently,  take  excessive  quantities 
of  nickel  cents.  And  the  low  legal 
tender  value  of  silver — the  half, 
quarter  and  dime  and  half  dime  to 
only  $5.00,  and  the  silver  three- 
cent  piece  to  a  mere  30  cents! — 
meant  that  shopkeepers  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  were 
reluctant  to  take  too  many  of 
those  coins.  Not  until  the  Act  of 
June  9,  1879  did  Congress  author¬ 
ize  redemption  of  silver  coins  of 
less  than  a  dollar  face  value,  or 
raise  their  legal  tender  power  to 
$10.00. 

At  the  same  time,  to  think  that 
merchants  invariably  turned  down 
small  purchases  paid  for  in  cents 
is  to  ignore  the  obvious  or  betray 
an  ignorance  of  everyday  eco¬ 
nomics.  Small  purchases  were 
not,  in  the  1840’s,  limited  to  chil¬ 
dren  in  quest  of  penny  candy. 

Another  interesting  feature  is 
the  worn  condition  of  so  many 
large  cents.  The  battered  features 
of  Liberty  —  scratched,  nicked, 
corroded  or  even  obliterated — on 
coins  that  accumulated  in  attics 
and  safes  did  not  get  that  way 
from  cabinet  friction.  They  wore 
down  in  use.  There  is  no  disputing 
that  hoards  of  brand-new  large 
cents  have  appeared  over  the 
years,  and  that  many  were  due 
to  over-production  or  low  com¬ 
mercial  demand.  But  it  seems 
questionable  to  regard  such  ac¬ 
cumulations  as  being  typical  of 
all  the  156,288,744  coins  made. 

In  areas  where  there  was  a 
shortage  of  small  change,  the 
large  cent  would  have  tended  to 
be  the  preferred  coin  over  any 
unofficial  or  obsolete  pieces.  There 
was,  however,  a  good  reason  for 
the  denomination  to  be  basically 
a  city  coin. 


The  city,  with  a  relatively 
higher  level  of  income  and 
greater  dependence  on  money, 
would  have  been  more  inclined  to 
use  coins.  Many  farm  areas,  on 
the  other  hand  (notably  Vermont, 
the  western  frontier,  and  parts  of 
the  South),  were  fairly  self-suffi¬ 
cient  and  had  little  use  for  money 
on  the  scale  that  the  city  required 
it.  The  South,  in  particular,  had 
a  large  slave  population  that 
needed  very  little  small  change, 
in  contrast  to  the  growing  work¬ 
ing  class  in  the  northern  cities. 

Naturally,  merchants  in  the 
bigger  towns  might  not  have  been 
inclined  to  acquire  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  cents  which  they  could  not 
exchange  with  the  banks  for  an 
equal  amount  of  other  coin.  But 
they  still  needed  the  denomina¬ 
tion,  within  reason,  and  so  did 
their  customers.  This,  along  with 
the  need  to  replace  the  older  cop¬ 
pers  in  use  before  establishment 
of  the  Mint,  accounts  to  some 
extent  for  a  coinage  that  neared 
SV2  million  in  1802,  and  ranged 
well  into  the  millions  in  most 
other  years,  with  the  record  being 
1851’s  coinage  of  almost  10  mil¬ 
lion. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  as 
late  as  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War 
there  were  still  pre-Mint  coins  in 
use,  thus  affirming  the  need  for 
United  States  coppers,  regardless 
of  their  inconvenient  features. 

The  large  cent’s  metal  has  also 
aroused  more  than  cursory  in¬ 
terest. 

During  most  of  the  time  when 
the  type  was  made,  there  was 
little  native  copper  known  to 
exist  in  the  area  then  comprising 
the  United  States.  Not  until  the 
1850’s  was  any  serious  attempt 
made  to  exploit  the  deposits 
around  the  Great  Lakes.  Until 
then,  the  country  relied  on  im- 
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ports,  domestic  scrap,  and  the 
faltering  output  of  a  few  native 
mines  in  such  places  as  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Jersey.  (The 
famous  Simsbury,  Connecticut 
mine  which  had  furnished  metal 
for  the  Granby  coppers  was  de¬ 
pleted  long  before  the  large  cent 
appeared.) 

So,  there  was  some  melting  of 
cents  for  kitchen  utensils  or  other 
manufacturing  projects,  mostly 
by  individual  artisans.  The  smith 


down  more  readily. 

This  evidently  was  caused  not 
by  alloying,  but  by  adhering  to 
the  official  standards  for  the  cent 
and  half-cent.  Legally,  those  coins 
were  to  be  pure  copper,  and  the 
Mint  reports  so  indicate  to  this 
day.  In  practice,  they  usually 
were  not.  The  metal  used,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  early  days,  came 
from  all  imaginable  sources.  The 
scrap  copper  may  well  have  in¬ 
cluded  quantities  of  tin  and  zinc 


who  melted  a  quantity  of  copper 
probably  did  so  not  with  an  eye 
to  metal  value,  but  because  the 
cent  was  a  convenient  source  of 
the  proper  metal.  (What  would 
have  been  better,  out  in  the  back- 
woods,  for  patching  a  copper 
pan?)  He  got  his  money  back  in 
the  price  of  the  finished  article. 
Naturally,  the  War  of  1812  in¬ 
fluenced  not  only  coinage,  by 
stopping  imports  and  so  depleting 
the  supply  that  no  cents  were 
made  in  1815,  but  also  by  sending 
up  the  price.  So  cents  were  melted 
in  some  areas  because  of  demand 
and  lack  of  a  suitable  alternate 
source. 

During  the  1830’s,  the  cent 
underwent  a  temporary  change  in 
which  it  was  actually  too  good  for 
use.  Better-grade  circulated  pieces 
of  that  era  are  scarce,  because 
of  a  change  in  metal  content 
which  permitted  the  coin  to  wear 


which  improved  the  coins’  wear¬ 
ing  qualities.  The  early  Mint  was 
evidently  not  inclined  to  argue 
over  such  things  as  whether  the 
“copper”  it  got  was  actually 
bronze  or  red  brass.  It  had 
enough  to  do,  producing  the  coins. 

Interestingly,  the  price  of  cop¬ 
per  trended  downward  by  Civil 
War  times.  The  opening  of  the 
Midwestern  copper  deposits  sent 
copper  prices  from  somewhere 
around  29  cents  a  pound  for  the 
raw  metal  down  to  about  20  cents. 
By  then,  this  was  too  late  to  save 
the  big  coppers,  for  their  incon¬ 
venient  size  was  as  much  a  factor 
as  cost. 

As  early  as  1850,  the  Mint  in¬ 
vestigated  a  smaller  coin,  with 
some  billon  pattern  cents.  These 
evidently  were  inspired  by  the 
belief  that  the  coin  should  contain 
a  fairly  high  metal  value,  as  did 
some  rather  large  patterns  bear- 
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ing  an  eagle  design. 

Inasmuch  as  35  of  the  large 
cents  made  almost  a  pound,  with 
the  added  manufacturing  and 
shipping  costs  the  Mint  actually 
took  a  loss.  Consider  that  as  late 
as  the  mid-1960’s,  the  Mint,  with 
modern  techniques  and  machin¬ 
ery,  still  had  to  spend  about  13 
cents  for  every  35  half  dollars  it 
coined.  Even  with  labor  at  a  low 
price,  the  primitive  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  transportation  methods 
of  the  1850’s  meant  that  the 
Treasury  had  to  spend  enough  to 
produce  its  cents — in  metal,  man¬ 
power,  and  manufacturing — to 
make  a  change  desirable. 

Until  the  small  cent  appeared 
(and  incidentally,  as  something 
of  an  innovation  in  the  world’s 
coinage,  for  contemporary  foreign 
pieces  of  like  value  followed  the 
British  model  in  size  and  metal), 
the  large  cent  was  regarded  as  a 
necessary  evil.  People  tolerated 
it  until  the  smaller  successor  ap¬ 
peared  in  sufficient  numbers  to 


authorized  the  nickel  cent.  But 
the  Act  of  April  22,  1864,  which 
authorized  bronze  minor  coins, 
made  the  cent  legal  tender  for  up 
to  ten  cents.  (The  two-cent  piece 
was  legal  tender  for  twice  that 
amount.) 

The  Act  of  March  3,  1865,  not 
only  authorized  the  25  per  cent 
nickel  three-cent  piece  (legal 
tender  for  60  cents),  but  fixed  the 
legal  tender  value  of  the  cent  and 
two-cent  piece  at  four  cents.  This 
was  logical,  as  no  greater  sum 
than  that  was  required  for  those 
coins  in  any  business  transaction. 

In  March,  1871,  Congress  au¬ 
thorized  the  redemption  of  minor 
coins  in  “lawful  money” — that  is, 
silver  or  gold — in  sums  of  not 
less  than  $20.00.  This  followed 
the  Act  of  May  16,  1866,  which 
authorized  the  five-cent  nickel, 
legal  tender  up  to  one  dollar,  and 
redeemable  in  sums  of  $100.00  or 
more. 

Finally,  in  February,  1873, 
when  the  large  cent  was  well  on 


replace  it.  Some  sections  con¬ 
tinued  to  use  the  old  coppers  be¬ 
cause  they  were  late  in  getting 
the  new  type. 

Curiously,  the  big  Liberty  Head 
coins  rose  in  status  as  official 
money,  even  while  the  Treasury 
was  trying  to  remove  them  from 
circulation. 

The  Act  of  February  21,  1857, 


its  way  out  of  circulation,  Con¬ 
gress  made  all  minor  coins  legal 
tender  for  sums  up  to  25  cents. 
This  figure  remained  on  the  books 
for  many  years  thereafter. 

The  large  cent,  for  obvious 
reasons,  was  not  one  of  the 
world’s  best  -  loved  pieces  of 
money.  Nevertheless,  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  U.S.  values  it  was  one  that 
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people  had  to  learn  to  get  along 
with.  Many  were  happy  to  see  the 
advent  of  a  more  convenient  coin, 
as  attested  by  the  large  number 
turned  in  to  the  Mint  for  the 
“modern”  issue. 

But  melting  was  not  the  only 
reason  for  the  disappearance  of 
so  many  Libertys  and  their  olive 
wreaths.  Many  were  worn  out,  or 
just  plain  lost,  in  use.  This  helps 
to  explain  why  the  type  was 
saved  to  the  extent  it  was.  The 
public,  seeing  that  it  was  be¬ 
coming  scarce,  began  to  keep 
those  it  encountered.  This  began 
in  the  cities,  with  the  rise  of  in¬ 
terest  in  complete  sets  of  large 
cents  by  date,  just  before  the 
Civil  War.  Eventually,  small-scale 
hoarding  became  more  or  less 
universal,  extending  to  the  out¬ 
lying  farm  sections.  Great-grand¬ 
father,  when  he  put  aside  some 
worn  coppers,  was  doing  the  same 
thing  his  grandson  was  to  do,  in 
the  1920’s,  with  the  remaining 
Indian  Head  cents. 

Some  large  cents  were  refused, 
and  there  were  some  who  wouldn’t 

I  take  more  than  they  had  to.  But 
it’s  doubtful  if  these  included 
many  of  the  mechanics,  farmers, 
or  laborers  who  were  sick  of 
worthless  tokens  or  near-worth¬ 
less  (or  even  counterfeit)  “shin- 
plasters,”  or  the  city  shopkeepers 
who  needed  small  change  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  store  on  the  next 
block. 

The  1840  and  subsequent  years 
had  a  head  of  Liberty  which  was 
described,  in  one  word,  as  “idi¬ 
otic.”  Perhaps  the  gradual  change 
in  design,  from  the  varied  hand¬ 
crafted  early  coins  to  the  mass- 
produced,  uniform  pieces  of  the 
later  years,  typifies  the  whole 
history  of  the  series.  The  coin, 
like  the  engraver’s  art,  fell  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  progress.  * 
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21  fljanbful  of  Coins  anti  history 

FRANCE-  -Part  I 


by  Esper  Fitz 


A  collector  accumulates  the 
coins  he  wants  to  suit  his  fancy; 
it  is  purely  a  personal  matter. 
But  the  pleasure  in  a  collection 
may  be  greatly  enhanced  if  it  can 
be  shared  with  others.  I  would 
like  to  try  this  approach  on  some 
of  my  own  coins. 

The  collection  in  mind  is  a  small 
group  of  French  coins  of  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  period  and  later  years. 
The  pleasure  I  find  in  these  coins 
is  the  relationship,  sometimes 
close,  sometimes  maybe  a  little 
strained,  between  the  designs  and 
mottos  to  be  seen  and  the  history 
of  the  times.  Thus  history  really 
becomes  the  background  against 
which  the  coins  are  displayed. 

No  matter  how  little  one  may 
know  of  French  history,  he  has 
almost  certainly  heard  of  the  fall 
of  the  Bastille,  Marie  Antoinette’s 
alleged  remark  about  the  starving 
Parisians  who  had  no  bread:  “Let 
them  eat  cake,”  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI  and  his  Queen  on  the 
guillotine,  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the 
deeds  of  Napoleon,  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  These  events  differ  so 
extremely,  and  after  so  long  a 
lapse  of  time  so  romantically 
from  the  history  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try  during  the  same  span  of 
years,  that  a  sort  of  glamour  has 
descended  on  them,  and  some  of 
this  glamour  is  to  be  found  on 
the  coins  issued  during  those 
times.  If  I  can  transmit  my  feel¬ 
ing  about  this  to  the  reader,  my 
aim  will  be  accomplished. 


As  a  preliminary,  let  me  sketch 
very  briefly  the  events  from  the 
Revolution  to  our  own  times.  In 
that  period  France  had: 

— four  Kings — three  dethroned, 
one  guillotined 

— two  Empires,  both  over¬ 
thrown  by  conquering  armies 
— five  Republics 
— five  Revolutions  plus  an  al¬ 
most  incredible  number  of 
lesser  uprisings,  counter-rev¬ 
olutions,  civil  wars,  riots,  be¬ 
trayals,  assassinations,  mas¬ 
sacres 

— a  Reign  of  Terror  and  several 
lesser  terrors 

— wars — the  two  decade  span 
of  the  Revolutionary  and 
Napoleonic  wars,  and  three 
later  great  wars  all  fought 
on  French  soil 

— four  occupations  by  enemy 
troops 

— government  by  huge  bodies 
of  nearly  a  thousand  men, 
down  through  a  consulate  of 
three,  and  finally  one  individ¬ 
ual 

— a  collaborative  government 
— and,  one  might  as  well  add 
“etc.” 

There  were,  of  course,  many 
dedicated  and  patriotic  men  as 
well  as  many  heroic  deeds  during 
this  time,  but  they  are  generally 
swamped  in  the  turmoil  of  events 
around  them. 

The  small  number  of  coins  I 
am  going  to  call  on  to  illustrate 
these  happenings  can  give  but  the 
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slightest  view  of  this  long  and 
variegated  panorama  of  history, 
but  the  glamour  is  there.  Each 
coin  furnishes  at  least  a  hint  of 
the  particular  events  of  which 
it  was  a  silent  witness. 

This  collection  is  not  imposing. 
It  consists  of  a  modest  “hoard” 
(put  away  and  almost  forgotten) 
picked  up  while  I  was  on  vaca¬ 
tions  in  Paris  before  World  War 
I.  A  strict  budget  limited  me  to 
the  lowest  priced  coins.  The  cop¬ 
pers  averaged  20  Centimes  or  2 
each,  the  small  silver  coins  50 
centimes,  and  the  larger  ones  at 
most  a  franc  or  a  little  more — all 
these  had  been  demonetized  and 
collectors  were  happily  few. 

Let  us  look  at  the  coins: 


1791 — 1  SOU — mint  mark  B 
(Rouen).  The  obverse  bears  the 
head  of  Louis  XVI  with  the  motto 
“By  the  Grace  of  God.”  On  the 
reverse  is  a  shield  with  the  Bour¬ 
bon  lilies  and  the  inscription 
“King  of  France  and  Navarre.” 

I  No  value  is  indicated. 

This  may  seem  to  be  just  an 
ordinary  coin  but  it  is  really  an 
anachronism.  During  the  preced¬ 


ing  two  years  the  Bastille  had 
fallen  in  the  great  Revolution,  the 
authority  and  power  of  the  King 
had  greatly  diminished,  a  howl¬ 
ing  mob  had  marched  to  Versailles 
and  forced  the  King  and  Queen 
to  return  to  Paris.  The  country 
was  in  ferment  with  widespread 
trouble  and  riots.  There  were 
mutinies  in  the  Royal  army  and 
navy.  The  “Great  Fear”  hung 
over  the  countryside  where  bands 
of  brigands  of  all  kinds  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  looting  and  killing. 
The  King  and  Queen  finally  tried 
to  flee  the  country,  were  captured 
at  Varennes  and  returned  in 
humiliation  to  Paris.  And  yet 
here  appeared  this  truly  “old 
regime”  coin  just  as  though  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  had  happened! 


1791 — 12  DENIERS  (1  Sou). 
Same  date  as  the  first  coin  but 
mint  mark  A — for  Paris,  the 
heart  of  the  Revolution.  This  coin 
is  far  different  from  the  preced¬ 
ing.  On  the  obverse  is  a  bust  of 
Louis  XVI,  but  he  is  no  longer 
“King  of  France  and  Navarre” 
but  simply  “King  of  the  French,” 
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a  significant  distinction.  The 
motto  “By  the  Grace  of  God”  has 
been  omitted — his  “Divine  Right” 
has  been  abolished.  On  the  re¬ 
verse  are  fasces  surmounted  by  a 
Phrygian  or  liberty  cap  and  the 
motto  reads  “Nation,  Law,  King” 
(the  King  rated  only  the  last 
place).  Then  a  new  date  appears: 
“Year  3  of  Liberty” — that  is,  the 
3rd  year  after  the  fall  of  the 
Bastille.  This  particular  year  ran 
from  July  14,  1791,  to  July  13, 
1792.  The  coin  is  realistic  as  it 
shows  clearly  the  two  great  oppos¬ 
ing  factions — King  versus  Re¬ 
public — a  combination  of  King 
Louis  XVI  with  republican  sym¬ 
bols  and  mottos — there  is  no  trace 
of  the  “old  regime.” 


1792—2  SOUS.  Dated  “Year  4 
of  Liberty”  (July  14,  1792  to 
July  13,  1793) — mint  mark  M. 
(Toulouse).  This  coin  is  larger 
than  the  preceding  (it  had  twice 
the  value) ,  but  also  bears  the  bust 
of  Louis  XVI  and  the  same  de¬ 
vices  and  mottos  on  obverse  and 
reverse.  A  great  deal  happened 


in  this  year. 

On  August  10  a  mob  stormed 
the  Tuileries,  the  city’s  royal  pal¬ 
ace,  in  a  new  Revolution.  The 
Legislative  Assembly  suspended 
the  King  from  all  his  functions 
and  imprisoned  him  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple.  On  September  22  the  Mon¬ 
archy  was  abolished  and  a  Repub¬ 
lic  was  proclaimed.  On  January 
15,  1793  Louis  was  tried  by  the 
Convention  and  convicted  of  trea¬ 
son.  The  following  day  he  was 
sentenced  to  death  by  a  vote  of 
361  to  360,  a  majority  of  just  one 
vote!  Five  days  later  he  was  car¬ 
ried  through  streets  lined  with 
the  National  Guard  and  a  silent 
populace  to  the  Place  de  la  Revo¬ 
lution  and  there  guillotined.  He 
would  appear  no  more  on  his 
country’s  coins. 

In  March,  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  was  formed  as  a 
governing  body,  and  by  the  end 
of  May  the  Reign  of  Terror  had 
begun,  with  its  continuing  pro¬ 
cessions  of  victims  to  the  guillo¬ 
tine,  where  crowds  stood  around 
and  watched  the  bloody  business. 

The  glamour  on  this  coin  is 
strongly  tinged  with  horror. 

1793 — 1  SOU — with  a  new  date 
“Year  II” — mint  mark  D  (Lyon). 
This  coin  introduces  a  new  calen¬ 
dar,  pagan  in  nature,  adopted  in 
November  1793.  The  twelve 
months  were  given  new  poetic 
names  and  were  divided  into  3 
decades  of  10  days  each,  design¬ 
edly  omitting  Sundays  in  line 
with  the  dechristianization  pro¬ 
gram  then  going  on.  The  years 
were  dated  from  September  22  to 
September  21  of  the  following 
year  and  were  made  retroactive 
to  September  22,  1792  when  the 
Republic  was  established.  Since 
the  whole  of  the  first  year  had 
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pone  by  when  the  calendar  was 
adopted,  the  “Year  I”  of  the  Re¬ 
public  existed  only  on  paper  and 
no  coins  could  have  been  struck 
with  that  date.  The  particular 
coin  described  here  dates  from 
Sept.  22,  1793  to  Sept.  21,  1794 
(the  first  two  months  in  the  retro¬ 
active  period  and  therefore  part 
of  a  quickly  terminated  “Year  5 
of  Liberty”). 

On  the  obverse  is  a  tablet  with 
the  inscription  “Men  are  Equal 
before  the  Law,”  and  “French 


Republic.”  On  the  reverse  is  a 
wreath  with  a  pair  of  scales  and 
liberty  cap  and  the  motto  “Lib¬ 
erty,  Equality.”  The  Gregorian 
date  is  on  the  reverse,  the  Repub¬ 
lican  date  on  the  obverse. 

The  inscription  on  the  tablet 
may  have  seemed  high-minded  at 
the  time  and  may  so  appear  now 
in  a  casual  reading  of  history, 
but  in  relation  to  France  in  1793 
it  is  so  false  as  to  be  ridiculous. 
It  does  not  say  “All  men”  nor 
does  it  specify  what  law  or  whose 
law.  In  spite  of  the  Constitution 
and  many  supplementary  laws, 
not  one  centime  in  taxes  had  ever 
been  collected  from  the  rich  (one 
of  the  major  causes  of  the  Revo¬ 


lution)  ;  tax  money  was  squeezed 
from  the  peasantry  by  confisca¬ 
tion  and  force.  And  there  was  no 
legal  way  a  man  could  keep  his 
head  on  his  shoulders  during  the 
Terror.  Liberty,  Equality,  indeed! 

Year  II  has  been  called  the 
most  critical  of  the  Revolution — 
vicious  civil  wars  at  home  and 
foreign  wars  everywhere.  The 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  met 
these  challenges  by  executing  its 
enemies  on  the  guillotine,  in  Paris 
and  in  the  provinces,  and  by  form¬ 
ing  a  huge  army  entrusted  to  a 
number  of  generals,  including 
Bonaparte,  who  were  to  lead  the 
victorious  armies  in  the  following 
years  —  eight  of  them  became 
Napoleon’s  marshals. 

In  October  1793,  before  the 
Year  II  became  official,  poor 
Marie  Antoinette,  the  du  Barry 
and  other  notables  such  as  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  sister  of 
Louis  XVI,  a  few  defeated  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  (as  a  warning)  and 
the  greatest  French  scientist  of 
the  time  were  executed.  Later, 
Robespierre,  the  leading  Terrorist 
became  too  demanding,  was  over¬ 
thrown  and  in  his  turn  was  guil¬ 
lotined  on  July  27  with  twenty- 
one  of  his  closest  adherents.  The 
next  day  seventy-one  more  were 
executed — a  record  for  one  day! 
This  ended  the  “Reign  of  Terror” 
but  terror  still  existed. 

A  natural  result  of  Robes¬ 
pierre’s  fall  was  that  those  who 
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overthrew  the  Committee  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Safety  continued  their  cam¬ 
paign  of  revenge  on  the  Terror¬ 
ists,  who  were  hunted  down  all 
over  the  country  and  executed 
singly  or  massacred  en  masse 
when  such  opportunities  arose.  A 
so-called  “White  Terror”  raged 
in  the  South. 

Some  horror  clings  to  this  coin 
too. 


YEAR  3—5  CENTIMES  (Sept. 
22,  1794,  to  Sept.  21,  1795).  This 
is  an  unusually  small  coin  for  its 
value  and  is  of  brass,  possibly  in¬ 
dicating  a  shortage  of  metal  for 
coinage.  Its  virtue  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  appears  uncirculated,  but 
its  bright  surface  is  marred  by 
a  couple  of  small  stains,  maybe 
of  Parisian  blood.  On  the  obverse 
is  an  altar  of  equality  under  a 
group  of  8  stars,  flanked  by  the 
initials  “R”  and  “F.”  There  is  a 
design  on  the  central  object  but 


“ I  will  keep  my  harp  in  tune 
I  will  keep  my  harp  in  tune 
I  will  keep  my  harp  in  tune  .  .  .” 


the  strike  here  is  very  weak — the 
outline  of  a  level  can  barely  be 
discerned.  The  date  is  as  shown 
above  —  Roman  numerals  have 
been  abandoned.  A  star  appears 
as  mint  mark  (the  coin  is  a  pat¬ 
tern,  VG  448).  Paris  was  still  in 
great  disorder  in  this  year,  with 
a  number  of  riots  and  a  continued 
dispersal  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Terror.  Army  officers  suspected 
of  terrorist  tendencies  were  ex¬ 
pelled,  among  them  Bonaparte! 


YEAR  U—5  CENTIMES — The 
obverse  bears  a  conventional  head 
of  Liberty  with  Phrygian  cap  (a 
new  design),  the  reverse  shows 
the  value,  year  and  mint  mark  A. 
There  is  an  interesting  feature 
about  this  coin.  It  is  strange  that 
amid  all  the  unrest  of  these  times, 
some  individuals  managed  to  lead 
normal  lives:  the  grammarians 
were  at  work  modernizing  spell¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  changes  was  to 
write  “ai”  instead  of  “oi”  in  a 
number  of  words  to  agree  with 
the  current  Parisian  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  motto  now  reads 
“Republique  Fran^aise”  instead 
of  “Frangoise”  as  heretofore. 
(The  new  spelling  of  SOU  for 
SOL  was  adopted  about  this 
time.)  In  this  year,  Bonaparte, 
freed  from  his  disgrace,  came  to 
public  notice  by  cannonading  with 
grape-shot  a  threatening  mob  in 
the  Rue  St.  Honore,  killing  only 
a  few  hundred  faceless  and  name¬ 
less  patriots. 

(To  he  continued ) 
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WORLD  WAR  II 


U.S.  Prisoner-of-War 


Scrip 


by  Albert  I .  Domi 


«. 


I  ntroduction 

The  Prisoner-of-War  scrip  tickets  described  and  listed  here  repre¬ 
sent  a  branch  of  numismatics  that  is  of  special  significance  to  all. 
Issued  during  a  short  span  of  years,  they  constitute  a  unique  memorial 
to  a  worldwide  conflict  which  it  is  hoped  will  never  recur. 

The  Geneva  Convention  required  that  all  prisoners  of  war  be  paid 
by  their  captors  according  to  the  pay  scale  prevailing  in  their  own 
branch  of  service  OR  the  pay  scale  in  effect  in  the  country  where  held, 
whichever  was  the  lower.  Thus,  each  prisoner  was  supposed  to  be  paid 
according  to  his  rank  on  whichever  lower  pay  scale  prevailed.  Al¬ 
though  the  United  States  did  not  sign  the  Geneva  Treaty,  we  did 
adhere  to  the  policies  set  forth. 

Camp  scrip  tickets  were  provided  for  the  payment  of  prisoners, 
which  was  made  on  a  minimum  basis  and  only  in  amounts  necessary 
for  actual  health  and  comfort  requirements.  The  balance  was  held  in 
escrow  until  the  prisoner  was  repatriated.  The  use  of  scrip  was  con¬ 
fined  to  each  camp  for  the  purchase  of  bare  essentials  only,  such  as 
shaving  materials,  soap,  stationery,  postage  and  the  like.  Most  Sub 
Camps  used  the  scrip  of  the  larger  Base  Camps  except  under  unusual 
circumstances,  such  as  an  isolated  unit.  Base  Camps  were  the  Head¬ 
quarters  units,  and  were  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  Sub 
Camps.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  assume  that  only  Base  Camps 
issued  scrip,  except  where  noted.  By  the  same  token,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  ALL  Base  Camps  issued  scrip,  even  though  none  from 
certain  ones  has  been  reported  to  date. 

Kinds  of  Camps 

This  listing  is  broken  down  into  three  sections  for  simplicity,  as 
follows: 

I.  Internment  Camps  (IC). 

II.  Prisoner-of-War  Camps  (POW). 

III.  Italian  Service  Unit  Camps  (ISU). 

Internment  Camps  were  operated  by  the  War  Department  to  collect 
and  house  enemy  aliens  (civilians)  who  were  living  in  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions,  as  well  as  in  certain  Central  American 
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Republics  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War.  This  listing  does  not  deal 
with  the  camps  operated  by  the  WRA  (War  Relocation  Authority) 
for  the  Issei  (first  generation  Japanese)  and  others  of  Japanese 
descent  whose  loyalty  might  have  been  questioned. 

The  Prisoner-of-War  Camps  were  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word  for  prisoners  of  war — captured  enemy  fighting  men.  As  the 
tide  of  the  war  changed,  it  became  more  practical  for  us  to  send 
the  captured  German,  Italian  and  Japanese  soldiers  back  to  the 
United  States  rather  than  to  try  to  keep  them  in  compounds  almost 
within  their  own  back  yards.  After  all,  the  troop  ships  that  took 
our  military  men  to  the  battle  zones  were  returning  empty,  and  we 
had  plenty  of  room  to  house  such  prisoners  here.  There  were  also 
other  factors  which  influenced  the  decision  to  send  them  to  the  United 
States.  The  manpower  necessary  to  serve  as  guard  details  was  already 
here.  No  need  to  take  a  battle  trained  combat  man  out  of  the  war. 
We  also  needed  labor  to  build  roads  and  help  harvest  the  crops — 
work  that  would  have  been  done  by  the  regular  labor  force  had  there 
been  no  war.  Also,  in  the  event  that  we  were  to  suffer  reverses,  there 
was  no  need  to  worry  about  several  thousand  enemy  soldiers  behind 
our  lines  who  could  easily  have  been  reactivated. 

The  actual  status  of  the  Italian  Service  Units  is  unclear;  however, 
it  appears  as  though  they  were  nothing  more  than  P.O.W.  camps 
with  special  privileges.  The  United  States  declared  war  on  Italy  and 
Germany  on  December  11,  1941.  Italy  surrendered  unconditionally  on 
the  8th  of  September,  1943,  and  on  October  13  of  that  year  she  too 
declared  war  on  Germany.  Several  thousand  Italian  POW’s  were 
being  held  in  camps  here  at  that  time,  and  generally  in  separate 
compounds  from  their  former  German  allies.  The  question  then  arose 
as  to  what  to  do  with  them.  They  were  technically  still  prisoners  of 


PRISONER  OF  WAR  CANTEEN 
GLENNAN  GEN.  HOSPITAL,  OKMULGEE,  OKLA. 

Not  Good  for  Merchandise  After  25  November,  1945 


$1.00 


Issued  to 


NAME 


RANK 


ORGANIZATION 


Countersigned  by . .  . .  Date 

CANTEEN  OFFICER 

N? 


NOT  TRANSFERABLE 


1251 


Typical  booklet  cover  for  P.O.W.  scrip  issues. 


war,  but  Italy  was  now  on  our  side  fighting  Germany.  The  Army 
records  of  Prisoner  of  War  Camps  listed  the  Italian  Service  Units 
separately,  as  part  of  the  regular  roster  of  P.O.W.  camps,  well  into 
1946.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  although  the  Italian  Service 
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Units  were  separately  listed  on  the  regular  P.O.W.  lists,  Italian 
Prisoner  of  War  Camps  were  also  shown  ON  THE  SAME  LISTS. 


Printing  and  Issuing  of  Scrip 

All  issues  of  scrip  were  prepared  by  private  contracts  between 
each  camp  and  the  printers.  Apparently  it  was  decided  that  this 
was  a  more  practical  approach  rather  than  to  prepare  a  unified  series 
of  scrip  for  P.O.W.  use.  Each  camp  was  responsible  for  its  own 
issue,  and  as  a  result  the  variety  was  considerable.  The  author  was 
quite  fortunate  in  locating  many  of  the  job  orders  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  these  tickets  showing  quantities  printed,  serial  number  se¬ 
quences  and  order  dates.  Without  this  information,  such  a  listing 
could  never  have  been  compiled  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

P.O.W.  scrip  tickets  were  originally  issued  in  booklet  form.  Each 
booklet  contained  an  assortment  of  tickets  equal  to  the  face  amount 
indicated  on  the  booklet  cover.  The  complete  booklets  were  issued 
in  a  wide  assortment  of  face  values,  and  the  following  booklet  denom¬ 
inations  have  been  verified:  50$;  80$;  $1;  $2;  $3;  $4;  5;  $6;  $8;  $10; 
$20. 


$10.00 


N?  1157  F 


On  next  pay  day  alter  date.  I  promise  to  pay  to  the 
KILMER  EXCHANGE,  Canteen-Spaccio,  Camp  Kilmer,  N.  J., 

Ten  Dollars 

Value  Received 


Rank 


Name 


Date 


Booklet  receipt  usually  issued  as  part  of  each  booklet. 


The  booklet  covers  had  space  for  information  regarding  the  recip¬ 
ient,  such  as  name,  rank  or  unit,  and  were  generally  countersigned 
by  the  Officer  in  Charge  of  the  camp.  Inside  was  usually  a  receipt 
signed  by  the  prisoner  containing  the  same  information  (see  illus¬ 
tration)  . 

The  tickets  themselves  were  printed  5  to  the  page,  or  occasionally 
4,  and  each  ticket  within  the  booklet  had  the  exact  same  serial  num¬ 
ber  as  that  which  appeared  on  the  cover  of  the  booklet. 

As  a  rule,  tickets  of  various  denominations  appeared  only  in 
certain  combinations,  depending  upon  the  face  value  of  the  complete 
booklets.  The  usual  booklet  make-up  was  as  follows: 
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Face  Value 
of  Booklet 
$1 
$2 
$3 
$5 
$10 
$20 


Tickets  Included 

14,  54,  10 4 
14,  5 4,  10 4 

14,  5 4,  10 4,  25 4 
1 4,  5 4t  10 4,  25 4 
14,  5 4,  10 4,  25 4,  50 4 
14,  5 4,  10 4,  25 4,  50 4,  $1 


There  were  exceptions  to  this  rule  at  times,  and  in  a  few  instances 
booklets  contained  only  one  denomination,  or  other  denominations,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  booklet  make-up  was  as  indicated  above. 

Previous  attempts  to  catalog  this  series  have  resulted  in  statements 
that  certain  scrip  was  from  series  “A”,  “B”,  etc.  as  denoted  by  the 
control  letter  in  the  serial  numbers.  Further  research  has  shown  that 
the  check  letters  referred  to  the  booklet  denomination  rather  than  the 
series  of  issue.  As  examples,  “A”  tickets  might  have  come  from  $1 
booklets  or  “B”  from  $3  booklets.  This  check  system  was  apparently 
arbitrary,  probably  decided  upon  by  the  camp  that  ordered  the  tickets, 
and  no  general  rule  applies.  Tickets  are  also  known  without  such 
check  letters.  As  mentioned  earlier,  there  was  no  set  pattern  for  the 
standardization  of  scrip  issue  in  all  the  camps,  but  a  comprehensive 
check  list  will  appear  at  the  beginning  of  each  camp’s  listing.  Although 
complete  data  is  not  available  for  all  the  booklets  printed  and  serial 
numbers  used  for  each  camp,  the  information  shown  is  accurate. 


General  Description  of  P.O.W.  Scrip 

The  tickets  themselves  usually  carried  an  inscription  attesting  that 
they  were  for  Prisoner  of  War  use,  in  addition  to  the  camp  name. 
However,  as  with  any  rule,  there  were  exceptions  to  this  one.  Certain 
issues  of  tickets  are  known  with  only  the  reference  that  they  are  for 
P.O.W.  use,  but  with  no  camp  name.  As  an  example  see  Camp  Maxey, 
Texas.  Also,  the  following  illustration  shows  an  example  of  a  ticket 
reportedly  issued  for  P.O.W.  use  but  which  bears  no  inscription  to 
this  effect,  nor  at  which  camp  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  used. 


cooo  row  its 
FACE  VALUE  IN 

tsaaciMiMM  iwsci 

(  1  ) 

IF  NOT  DETACHED  FROM  COVER 

761 R  3  F _! 

TRANSFERABLE 

Ticket  ascribed  to  P.O.W.  use.  No  indication  is  shown 
as  to  which  camp  issued  this  ticket,  nor  its  positive  use  for  P.O.W.’s 

Similar  series  of  tickets  have  been  reported  by  former  prisoners  of 
war,  but  in  view  of  the  elapsed  time  since  they  used  this  type  of  cur¬ 
rency,  their  memories  have  dimmed  enough  to  cast  a  shadow  of  justi¬ 
fiable  doubt  on  these  anonymous  issues.  Possibly  they  were  used  as 
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interim  issues  until  regular  supplies  could  be  obtained  from  the 
printer. 


Availability  of  P.O.W.  Scrip 

Specimens  of  P.O.W.  scrip  now  available  are,  for  the  most  part, 
souvenirs  accumulated  by  repatriated  prisoners.  Very  few  guards  who 
served  at  the  various  camps  saw  fit  to  save  P.O.W.  scrip,  primarily 
because  it  did  not  resemble  familiar  money.  A  few  examples  have 
turned  up  as  printers’  samples.  No  stocks  of  unissued  scrip  exist, 
however,  as  the  lapse  of  time  (now  over  twenty  years  since  they 
were  used)  would  have  caused  the  remaining  scrip  to  be  destroyed. 

All  of  the  scrip  dealt  with  here  can  be  considered  very  scarce  or 
rare.  No  values  have  been  determined  for  any  particular  issue;  how¬ 
ever,  recent  sal^s  have  indicated  an  average  price  range  of  $3  to  $5 
for  individual  tickets. 

Listing  of  Camps 

Each  section  is  preceded  by  a  complete  list  of  all  the  known  camps 
within  each  group,  together  with  the  population  figures  for  the  camps 
as  taken  from  the  Provost  Marshal’s  lists  from  June,  1942  through 
September,  1946  and  the  closing  of  Camp  Shanks,  New  York,  the  final 
staging  area.  This  report  from  Camp  Shanks  is  the  last  report  from 
that  camp,  and  is  so  indicated.  All  camps  were  for  Germans,  unless 
otherwise  indicated  by  (J)  for  Japanese  or  (I)  for  Italians  following 
the  population  figures.  For  the  most  part  the  various  nationality 
groups  were  kept  separately,  although  they  were  occasionally  kept 
together;  if  so,  this  will  be  indicated  in  the  listing.  Camps  listed  in 
bold  face  type  are  known  to  have  issued  scrip.  The  listing  of  P.O.W. 
camps  is  by  states  in  which  they  were  located,  and  this  information 
will  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  each  state’s  listing. 

Numbering  System  for  Scrip 

In  order  to  aid  the  collector  in  attributing  his  collection  of  scrip, 
a  numbering  system  had  to  be  designed.  To  do  this  effectively,  con¬ 
siderable  research  was  involved  to  determine  a  logical  starting  point, 
and  to  leave  room  to  include  items  which  have  not  as  yet  been  re¬ 
ported.  As  mentioned  earlier,  certain  records  were  made  available 
to  this  author  without  which  the  entire  listing  could  not  have  been 
attempted  w.ith  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Needless  to  say,  these  records 
formed  the  basis  for  the  cataloging  system. 

Each  series  of  tickets  has  been  grouped  and  assigned  a  number,  and 
each  group  bears  the  same  prefix  number  in  groups  of  100.  That  is, 
the  first  series  issued  for  a  given  camp  will  be  100,  the  second  200, 
etc.  The  denomination  has  also  been  incorporated  into  the  numbering 
system:  i.e.,  101  would  be  for  the  first  series,  ltf  ticket;  No.  210,  sec¬ 
ond  series,  lOtf  ticket,  and  so  on.  These  numbers  would  fall  under  the 
respective  type  designations  for  the  tickets  .  .  .  IC;  POW  (by  state 
name)  ;  ISU. 

In  addition,  each  camp  has  been  numbered  alphabetically.  As  exam¬ 
ples  of  how  this  numbering  system  is  intended  to  operate,  a  few  are 
shown  below: 
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IC-1-105 


INTERNMENT* 

CAMPJX^A^E 

OPELIKA,  ALA. 

o  ■: 


:  5 


WTTT 


Internment  Camp — Opelika,  Alabama — first  series,  5$  ticket 


CAL-6-1 10 


PRISONERS 

CAMnmtss 

Camp  Seafcjfl 

WAR 

kllf^ 

(\  50 

02 

VOID  IF  DETACHED 

nmmOmm m&Bmm 


Beale,  California  (POW) — first  series,  10$  ticket 


ISU-26-1 10 


8ELLEM  EAD 
DETACHED  UNIT 


I  EXCHANGE 


Italian  Service  Branch 

I  1  tz 

MTMtHtO 


Italian  Service  Unit — Bellemead,  New  Jersey — first  series,  10$  ticket 

Missing  numbers  were  purposely  intended  to  allow  for  yet  to  be 
discovered  varieties.  Where  the  printing  dates  are  known  and  serial 
numbers  listed,  each  date  of  printing  was  assumed  to  be  a  separate 
issue.  Experience  has  shown  this  to  be  so,  thus  the  reason  for  wide 
gaps  in  the  series  numbering.  Once  understood,  this  should  cause 
no  trouble  for  the  collector  desiring  to  attribute  his  collection. 

It  would  be  foolhardy  to  assume  that  this  listing  is  entirely  free 
from  errors  and  omissions.  The  author  would  welcome  any  additional 
information  or  corrections  from  other  collectors  of  this  series  in  order 
to  make  any  future  listings  as  perfect  as  possible. 
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SILVER  SVCEE 


of  the  North  Siamese  Hills 

by  J.  G.  Cornett 


There  are  many  examples  of 
various  forms  of  money  which 
numismatists  have  labeled  “odd 
and  curious.”  Most  societies  at 
one  time  or  another  have  pro¬ 
duced  their  own  individual  ver¬ 
sions  of  coinage,  although  the 
form  and  content  of  these  differ 
widely  and  sire  at  great  variance 
with  present-day  standards  of 
coins  and  currency.  Tea  blocks, 
nails,  wampum,  cowries,  drums, 
ingots  ...  all  these  and  many 
more  have  been  used  one  time  or 
another  at  various  places.  Col¬ 
lectors  who  pursue  them  delight 
in  their  variety. 

In  the  northern  hills  of  present 
day  Thailand,  in  places  overlap¬ 
ping  into  modern  Laos  and 
Burma,  the  tribal  folk  developed 


an  unusual  form  for  an  early 
medium  of  exchange.  Having  ac¬ 
cess  to  silver  in  its  native  form 
and  as  a  result  of  contact  with 
the  traders  of  China  who  used 
silver,  they  came  up  with  crude 
methods  of  smelting  silver,  puri¬ 
fying  it  to  the  extent  possible  and 
sand-casting  or  molding  it  into 
weights  or  lumps  of  varying  sizes 
for  use  as  a  necessity  currency. 
These  Lump  or  Shoe  ingots,  like 
the  Sycee  of  China  from  which 
they  undoubtedly  were  copied, 
filled  two  basic  requirements  of 
money : 

a.  They  were  easier  to  ex¬ 
change  than  the  commodities  they 
represented,  and 

b.  They  provided  the  tribes  a 
simple  way  of  saving. 
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Although  the  physical  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  lumps  (crude 
Sycee)  could  lead  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  are  very  an¬ 
cient,  such  is  only  moderately 
the  case.  The  tribal  peoples  prob¬ 
ably  had  no  real  need  for  and 
certainly  little  understanding  of 
monetary  symbology  until  fairly 
modern  times,  perhaps  within  the 
past  two  hundred  years.  At  the 
beginning  of  that  era  (circa 
1750)  they  were  somewhat  ab¬ 
original  and  almost  wholly  con¬ 
fined  to  their  own  locales.  While 
they  traveled  a  bit  through  their 
own  hills,  contacts  were  not  even 
widespread  enough  for  a  com¬ 
mon  language  to  have  developed. 
There  was  little  intermarriage  or 
other  signs  of  an  integrating  so¬ 
ciety. 

The  waves  of  nationalism  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  Burmese  in  the 
18th  century  and  the  response  of 
the  Thais  shortly  thereafter  ex¬ 
posed  the  hill  folk  to  the  outside 
world  to  some  degree — enough  at 


least  to  interest  them  in  acquir¬ 
ing  some  of  the  products  they 
saw  such  as  gunpowder,  cloth  and 
simple  tools.  They  learned  that 
silver  was  desired  by  the  traders 
and  thus  began  to  acquire  it  for 
purposes  other  than  ornamental. 
Having  acquired  it,  need  for 
fixed  quantities  in  various  sizes 
became  apparent,  and  they  went 
into  the  smelting  and  refining 
business.  The  result  of  this 
steady  increase  in  the  commercial 
aspects  of  life  is  seen  in  the  sand- 
molded  ingots  such  as  these  illus¬ 
trated. 

To  the  Siamese  and  to  the 
Chinese  the  Tael  is  a  measure¬ 
ment  of  weight.  Equivalent  to 
15.25  grams  (slightly  more  than 
half  an  ounce),  it  was  used  by 
the  silver  artificers  to  express  the 
weight  of  the  Sycee  in  grams  or 
taels.  Having  refined  their  silver 
to  as  high  a  degree  of  fineness  as 
possible  to  them,  about  85  to 
90%,  they  then  cast  it  as  illus¬ 
trated.  A  mold  of  sand  was 
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crudely  fashioned  for  the  silver¬ 
smith.  The  molten  silver  poured 
into  it  was  hardened  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  processing  methods 
known  wherever  metal  is  first 
begun  to  be  worked.  Naturally 
limitations  on  exactness  and  size 
resulted.  The  smallest  of  these 
Sycee  or  Lump  money  seen  by 
the  author  weighed  13  grams, 
while  the  largest  generally  ran 
no  heavier  than  around  480 — ap¬ 
proximately  31  Tael  and  a  frac¬ 
tion. 

Continued  ingress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  communications  soon  re¬ 
duced  the  usefulness  of  this  home¬ 
made  form  of  money,  so  the  Lump 
(Shoe)  Sycee  did  not  have  a  long 


period  of  general  use.  They  still 
are  found  around  the  local  areas 
of  North  Thailand,  Western  Laos 
and  Eastern  Burma,  hut  usually 
only  in  primitive  shops  where 
they  have  reposed  for  some  time. 
Modern  coins  and  paper  currency 
have  taken  their  place.  Their 
size,  shape  and  variety  are,  one 
must  suppose,  almost  infinite, 
although  generally  consistent 
with  the  illustrations.  The  author 
has  38  of  them  in  a  collection 
which  was  formed  by  selecting 
each  piece  over  a  period  of  time 
for  differences  in  various  charac¬ 
teristics.  Altogether  they  repre¬ 
sent  a  visual  display  of  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  but  interesting  seg¬ 
ment  in  the  history  of  mankind’s 
economic  development.  *** 


HAVING  FUN? 

Enjoying  your  hobby? 

You  are  if  you  collect  modern  foreign 
coins,  because  they  are  interesting 
and  different,  the  variety  is  large, 
and  there  is  always  something  new 
to  keep  your  interest  high.  New  coun¬ 
tries,  new  values,  new  metals,  all  add 
to  the  zest.  Why  not  go  where  the 
action  is  ? 

My  stock  of  modern  foreign  coins  is 
one  of  the  best,  especially  in  minors 
and  new  and  recent  issues.  I  am  not 
always  first,  but  you  will  see  my  name 
many  times  as  a  contributor  of  new 
issue  information,  and  generally  I  get 
everything  new  sooner  or  later. 

My  large  semi-annual  stock  list  is  out 
July  1,  along  with  the  regular  monthly 
list.  No  charge  but  you  will  have  to 
write  for  them  if  not  on  my  mailing 
list.  Dealers,  write  on  letterhead  for 
new  wholesale  list  also  out  July  1. 

LAUREN  BENSON 

512  Putnam  Bldg. 

Davenport,  Iowa  52801 


SPECIAL  SALE 

U.S.  Proof  Sets 

1962  .  5.30  1964  . 

.  7.65 

U.S.  Gov’t  Sealed  Mint  Sets 

1964  I'D  . 

.  4.50 

Canadian  Proof-like  Mint  Sets 

1963  .  4.95  1964  .. 

4.65 

1966  .. 

.  4.80 

Canadian  Proof-like  Dollars 

1964  . 

.  2.95 

United  States  Gold 

$2%  Liberty  XF-AU  35.50 

;  BU  40.00 

$2%  Indian  XF-AU  24.50; 

BU  ...  27.50 

$5  Indian  XF-AU  . 

24.00 

$10  Indian  XF-AU 

44.00 

$20  Liberty  XF-AU  . 

.  48.00 

Add  .25  Postage 

PAUL  SCHMOLLING 

(ANA) 

Post  Oftice  Box  83 

WNJ 

New  York,  New  York  10040 
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OFFICIAL  39mm 
MEDAL 

FATHER  FLANAGAN'S 
BOYS  TOWN 


OFFICIAL  50th  BIRTHDAY  MEDAL 

A  superb  and  beautifully  designed  39  mm  Medal  (larger  than  Silver 
Dollar)  Minted  at  The  Franklin  Mint,  to  mark  the  50th  Birthday 


of  Father  Flanagan’s  Boys  Home. 

1.  .999  fine  silver,  proof  finish .  $15.00 

In  Capital  Plastic  No.  145 — White  or  Black 

2.  Franklinum  II,  proof-like  finish .  $5.00 

Limited  to  5,000  in  Comet  Holder 


Father  Flanagan’s  Boys  Home 
PhilaMatic  Center 

BOYS  TOWN,  NEBRASKA  68010 
Nebraska  Residents  Add  2V2%  Sales  Tax 
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(Continued  from  July) 


SYD  1302  MARCUS 

AQUINUS:  CAIUS 
CASSIUS 
LONGINUS 
(42  B.C.) 


Aureus:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Libertas.  Rev., 
Tripod 

Little  is  known  of  Aquinus 
other  than  that  he  was  Cassius’ 
legate.  It  is  possible  that  he  was 
the  Aquinus  (or  Aquinius)  who 
was  a  member  of  Pompey’s  forces 
during  the  Civil  War  and  who 
subsequently  was  pardoned  by 
Caesar.  Cassius  Longinus,  whose 
name  appears  on  some  of  the 
previous  coins  shown  above,  was 
well  known  and  of  course  was 
mentioned  in  Shakespeare’s  fa¬ 
mous  play  “Julius  Caesar.”  There 
we  find  Caesar  saying  to  Marc 
Anthony: 

“Let  me  have  men  about  me  who 
are  fat, 

sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as 
sleep  o’  nites: 

Yon  Cassius  has  a  lean  and 
hungry  look; 

He  thinks  too  much:  such  men  are 
dangerous.” 

Again  on  the  obverse  we  find 
Libertas,  the  liberty  the  assassins 
were  to  bring  to  Rome  by  Caesar’s 


murder.  The  tripod  on  the  reverse 
refers  to  sacrifices  to  Apollo  made 
by  the  rebels  for  that  god’s  help 
in  having  secured  victories.  This 
aureus  is  quite  rare. 

SYD  1103  LUCIUS 

L1VINE1US 
REGULUS 
(42  B.C.) 


Aureus:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Marc  Anthony. 

Rev.,  Anteon,  seated 

We  know  only  that  this  moneyer 
was  the  son  of  a  praetor  of  the 
same  name  who  served  with 
Caesar  in  Africa  and  who  had 
been  a  friend  of  Cicero’s.  His 
coins,  however,  are  of  consider¬ 
able  interest  although  the  aurei 
are  quite  rare.  We  find  that  most 
of  the  coins  refer  to  the  family 
backgrounds  of  the  triumvirate 
which  ruled  Rome  at  the  time 
(Octavian,  Anthony  and  Lepidus). 

The  head  of  Marc  Anthony  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  obverse  and  Anteon, 
legendary  son  of  the  legendary 
Hercules,  appears  on  the  reverse. 
It  was  from  Anteon  that  the 
Antonia  gens  claimed  descent. 
NOT?]:  There  is  a  similar  rare 
aureus  on  the  same  theme  except 
that  Anteon’s  shield  has  the  head 
of  Medusa  upon  it. 
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SYI)  1104 


Aureus:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Octavian.  Rev., 
Aeneas  carrying  Anchises 

Here  is  a  fine  aureus  because  of 
the  fascinating-  story  it  tells.  An¬ 
other  triumvir,  Octavian,  appears 
on  the  obverse.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  it  was  Octavian 
who  became  Rome’s  first  emperor. 
The  senate  had  named  him  Au¬ 
gustus  and  it  was  with  that  name 
that  he  stepped  to  the  throne.  The 
reverse  captures  the  imagination 
for  there  we  see  a  dramatization 
of  an  episode  from  Vergil’s 
“Aeneid.”  We  see  the  Trojan 
hero,  Aeneas,  fleeing  the  burning 
city  of  Troy  with  his  aged  father, 
Anchises,  upon  his  shoulder.  In¬ 
deed,  this  was  a  classic  example 


of  filial  love  and  duty.  Octavian, 
as  Caesar’s  adopted  heir  and 
therefore  a  member  of  the 
Julia  gens,  claimed  descent  from 
Aeneas. 

SYD  1105 


Aureus:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Lepidus.  Rev., 
Vestal  virgin,  Aemilia 

On  this  aureus  we  see  the  image 
of  the  third  triumvir,  Lepidus. 
The  Lepidi  were  members  of  the 
Aemilia  gens  and  this  is  why  we 
find  the  Vestal  Virgin  Aemilia  on 
the  reverse.  The  legend  on  the 
reverse,  which  reads  I  III  VI R 
A  P  F  .  .  .  quattuorvir  auro  pub¬ 
lico  feriundo,  meaning  quattuor¬ 
vir  for  the  striking  of  the  public 
gold  .  .  .  indicates  that  Lepidus 
had  this  function  within  the  tri¬ 
umvirate. 

SYD  1111 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Lucius  Regulus. 
Rev.,  Modius  of  corn  between  corn  ears 

The  praetor  Lucius  Regulus, 
whose  head  appears  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  of  this  coin,  was  the  father 
of  this  moneyer.  The  reverse,  with 
its  modius  (a  bushel,  for  our  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes)  and  corn  ears, 
might  be  a  reference  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  between  Oc¬ 
tavian  and  Sextus  Pompey  where¬ 
by  Pompey  was  to  see  that  Rome 
had  an  adequate  corn  supply. 
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SYD  1106 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Lucius  Regulus. 
Rev.,  Curule  chair  between  six  fasces 

Once  again  the  head  of  the 
praetor  Lucius  Regulus  appears 
on  the  obverse  of  one  of  his  son’s 
coins.  The  curule  «ohair  and  fasces 
are  indicative  of  the  office  of 
curule  aedile. 

SYD  1112 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Lucius  Regulus. 

Rev.,  Combat  with  wild  beasts 

The  obverse  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  preceding  coin.  The  reverse 
is  an  allusion  to  the  public  games 
which,  among  other  things,  fea¬ 
tured  combat  with  wild  animals. 
Possibly  Lucius  in  his  official  ca¬ 
pacity  sponsored  these  games. 


SYI)  1107 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Octavian.  Rev., 
Victory  walking 

Another  of  Regulus’  coins  with 
the  head  of  one  of  the  triumvirs 
upon  it,  in  this  instance,  Octavian. 
I  Victory,  occupying  the  reverse,  is 
by  now  a  common  sight  on  Re- 
I  publican  coinage. 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Caesar.  Rev., 
Bull  charging 

The  memory  of  Caesar  is  per¬ 
petuated  on  this  denarius,  for  it 
is  he  who  appears  upon  its  ob¬ 
verse.  The  historian  Pliny  wrote 
that  it  was  Caesar  who  had  intro¬ 
duced  bull  fights.  Whether  this  is 
a  reference  to  that  event  or 
whether  the  bull  appears  because 
it  was  an  accepted  amusement  of 
the  Roman  people  to  witness 
combat  with  animals  in  the  ring 
is  not  known. 

SYD  1305  CAIUS  CASSIUS 
LONGINUS: 
PUBLIUS 
CORNELIUS 
LENTULUS 
SPINTHER 
(42  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Bust  of  Libertas.  Rev., 
Capis  and  lituus 

Again  we  find  the  head  of 
Libertas  on  the  obverse  of  a  coin 
of  the  conspirators,  a  piece  of 
propaganda  which  served,  or  was 
supposed  to  have  served,  to  im¬ 
press  the  Roman  people  with  the 
high  ideals  of  Caesar’s  slayers. 
The  implements  on  the  reverse 
are  a  lituus,  which  was  the  staff 
of  an  augur,  and  a  capis,  a  one- 
handled  jug  which  was  used  in 
religious  ceremonies. 

Other  denominations  struck: 
Aureus 
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SYD  1310  MARCUS  JUNIUS 
BRUTUS: 
PUBLIUS 
CORNELIUS 
LENTULUS 
SPINTHER 
(42  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Sacrificial  implements. 

Rev.,  Sacrificial  implements 

Lentulus,  who  also  struck  coins 
with  Longinus,  acted  as  Longinus’ 
legate  and  was  sent  to  Lycia 
to  assist  Brutus.  In  that  country 
(now  incorporated  in  western 
Turkey)  he  looted  the  treasury  of 
the  seaport  town  of  Andriaca  (as 
Brutus  had  done  previously  at 
Patara)  and  ordered  the  citizens 
to  bring  their  private  wealth  to 
him.  This  he  turned  over  to  Bru¬ 
tus.  This  coin  was  struck  in 
Sardis,  also  now  incorporated  in 
modern  western  Turkey,  after 
Lentulus  had  joined  Brutus  there. 
Both  obverse  and  reverse  of  this 
coin  show  implements  of  the  pon¬ 
tificate  (obverse)  and  of  current 
religious  ceremonies  (reverse).  A 
similar  coin  was  struck  in  gold. 

Other  denominations  struck: 
Aureus 


YOUR  C FIANCE  OF  ADDRESS 

Post  Office  regulations  prohibit 
the  forwarding  of  second  class 
mail.  To  insure  the  prompt  deliv¬ 
ery  of  your  magazine  please  fur¬ 
nish  the  publishers  your  change 
of  address  before  you  move. 
For  the  September  issue,  changes 
of  address  must  reach  WHIT¬ 
MAN  NUMISMATIC  JOURNAL 
before  August  10. 

Address  all  correspondence  to 
WHITMAN  NUMISMATIC 
JOURNAL,  1220  Mound  Avenue, 
Racine,  Wisconsin  53404. 


SYD  1097  LUCIUS 

MUSSIDIUS 
T.  F.  LONGUS 
(42  B.C.) 


Aureus:  Obv.,  Ild.  of  Marc  Anthony. 

Rev.,  Mars 

We  know  little  about  this 
moneyer  other  than  what  we  can 
learn  from  his  coinage.  The  head 
of  Marc  Anthony  on  the  obverse 
of  this  aureus  should  serve  to 
remind  us  that  it  is  an  innovation 
to  find  a  living  person  portrayed 
on  Roman  coinage,  the  practice 
having  started  with  Julius  Caesar. 
The  war  god  Mars  on  the  reverse 
probably  is  an  allusion  to  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at 
Philippi  in  Greece  by  Octavian 
and  Anthony. 

SYD  1092 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Concordia.  Rev., 
Two  right  hands  joined 

Both  the  obverse  and  reverse 
of  this  denarius  dwell  on  one 
theme,  that  of  concord  .  .  .  har¬ 
mony.  On  the  obverse  we  find 
Concordia,  the  personification  of 
harmony,  and  on  the  reverse  the 
joining  of  two  hands  in  agree¬ 
ment.  It  is  possible  that  all  this 
display  of  amity  refers  to  Sextus 
Pompey’s  agreement  with  Oc¬ 
tavian  whereby  Sextus  agreed  to 
provide  Italy  with  corn,  in  return 
for  which  he  would  receive  the 
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provinces  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Cor¬ 
sica  and  Achaia.  He  would  also 
be  made  an  augur,  would  receive 
17 V2  million  denarii  and  the  con¬ 
sulship.  All  of  this  had  been 
granted  to  him  because  he  had 
played  havoc  with  Rome’s  ship¬ 
ping  and  had  prevented  corn  from 
being  landed  at  Rome.  If  the  coin 
depicts  this  situation  it  indeed 
depicts  a  strange  “harmony.” 

SYI)  1093 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Concordia.  Rev., 
Platform  and  Venus  Cloacina 

The  obverse  of  this  denarius  is 
similar  to  the  one  above.  The  re¬ 
verse  tells  an  interesting  story. 
Both  figures  are  of  Venus  Cloa¬ 
cina.  Cloacina  means  to  wash 
or  cleanse,  and  legend  tells  us 
that  after  the  Romans  and 
Sabines  had  finished  fighting  they 
purified  themselves  on  the  spot 
where,  later,  these  statues  were 
erected  to  Venus  on  a  platform  in 
the  forum. 


SYD  1094 


The  reverse  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  preceding  coin.  The  ob¬ 
verse,  with  Sol  upon  it,  seems  to 
symbolize  the  friendship  between 
the  Sabines  and  the  Romans  who 
settled  on  the  Quirinal  Hill  in 
Rome  and  there  had  built  a  temple 
to  the  sun  god. 


SYD  1095 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Bust  of  Victory.  Rev., 
Victory  in  bijra 

On  this  denarius  both  obverse 
and  reverse  tell  us,  once  again, 
of  Brutus’  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Octavian  and  Anthony  at  Philippi. 

(To  be  continued) 
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standard  reference  books 


on  coins  and  currency 


GOLD  COINS  OF  THE  WORLD 

By  Friedberg.  The  standard  ref¬ 
erence  work  on  gold  coins,  com¬ 
plete  from  600  A.D.  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  with  collector’s  valuations. 
Fully  illustrated,  415  pages,  814" 
x  11",  cloth  bound.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion  . $16.50 


AMERICA'S  FOREIGN  COINS 

By  Schilke  and  Solomon.  An 
illustrated  catalogue  with  valua¬ 
tions  of  the  foreign  coins  which 
circulated  as  legal  tender  in  the 
United  States  from  1793-1857. 
211  pages,  614"  x  914",  cloth 
bound  . $7.50 


COINS  OF  THE  BRITISH  WORLD 

By  Friedberg.  The  only  book  to 
present  in  one  volume  the  com¬ 
plete  coinage,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  of  the  British  Isles  and  the 
entire  British  Empire.  Fully  il¬ 
lustrated,  224  pages,  814"  x  11", 
cloth  bound  . $12.50 


PAPER  MONEY  OF  THE  U.S. 

By  Friedberg.  All  types  and 
sizes  of  U.S.  paper  money  from 
1861  to  the  present,  from  three 
cents  to  $10,000,  are  illustrated 
with  collector’s  valuations.  305 
pages,  814"  x  11",  cloth  bound 
Fifth  Edition  . $12.50 


SO-CALLED  DOLLARS 

By  Hibler  and  Kappen.  Nearly 
1,000  varieties  of  U.S.  exposi¬ 
tion,  commemorative  and  mone¬ 
tary  medals  of  dollar  or  near- 
dollar  size  are  illustrated,  with 
valuations.  160  pages,  814"  x 
11",  cloth  bound  . $12.50 


APPRAISING  AND 
SELLING  YOUR  COINS 

A  complete  illustrated  catalogue 
of  U.S.  and  Canadian  coins  and 
U.S.  paper  money  from  1652  to 
the  present,  with  their  cash  pre¬ 
mium  values.  176  pages,  5"  x 
714",  hard  cover  . $1.95 


Available  at  your  favorite  coin  dealer  or 
department  store  coin  department. 


Published  by 

THE  COIN  &  CURRENCY  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

393  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001 
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BEBEE'S  BETTER  BUYS 


With  the  Dollar  buying  continually  less, 

Coins  are  still  Your  Best  Investment. 

Buy  "Where  you  get  the  Best  for  Less— at  Bebee's  ( where  else)!' 
U.S.A.  POPULAR  SETS 


All  Choice  Brilliant  Unc.  These  Beautiful 
Sets  are  the  Best  Values  for  your  $$$'s.  Com¬ 
plete  with  Bookshelf  Albums. 

Lincoln  Cents  1934-1967  (88).  Includes 


2  Albums,  with  Small  Date  cents  $  52.50 
Lincoln  Cents  1941-1967  (68)  Incl.  P-D 

Small  dates  . 26.50 

Jefferson  Nickels  1938-1966  (73).  A 

Beautiful  Collection*. with  2  Albums..  139.50 
Roosevelt  Dimes  1946-1967  (51).  In¬ 
deed  a  Splendid  Set .  47.75 

Washington  Quarters  1932-1947 .  Write 


1941-1967  Splendid  Starter  Set  (64)  102.50 
Franklin  Half  Dollars  1948-1963  (36)....  144.50 
Please  write  for  Special  Prices  on  Complete 
Sets  of  Indian-Flying  Eagle  Cents,  2c,  3c 
Nickel,  3c  Silver,  Shield,  Liberty,  Buffalo  5c 
Nickels,  etc. — all  in  Best  possible  BU  or 
Proof  "grades". 


COMMEMORATIVE  SPECIALS 


Following  Choice  BU — a  "one-time"  offer: 
Booker  T.  Washington  Sets:  1946  $  9.65 

1947  $14.50  1948  $21.50  1949  43.50 

1950  33.50  1951  28.50 

Carver-Wash.  Sets:  1951  11.95 

1952  $18.95  1953  $22.95  1954  11.95 

SPECIAL — Above  Ten  (10)  Sets  .......  177.95 

Please  send  your  Want  List  for  Bargain  Price 
on  other  $1/2  and  Commemorative  Gold. 

Canada  Gem  Proof-Like  Sets 

1959  $19.50  1961  $10.95  1963  $  4.95 

1960  13.95  1962  7.75  1964  4.65 

1959  to  1964  incl.  (6)  Only . .  55.75 


Write  for  Prices  on  Gem  P-L  Dollars.  Also, 
Bargain  Lists  of  other  Crowns,  Gold,  World 
Proof  Sets,  Vatican  Sets,  World  Mint  Sets, 
etc. 


FLASH-New  Arrivals 


All  Choice  BU  if  not  otherwise  indicated.  Bargain  Prices  July-August-Sept.  only: 

Austria — 50  Schillings  1967  Brill.  Proof  (silver)  Crown.  In  Memory  of  the  Blue 

Danube  Waltz  . 3.00 

25  Schillings  1967  Brill.  Proof  (silver)  Crown  (smaller  than  Dollar-size).  To 

Celebrate  the  250th  Anniv.  of  Maria  Theresa's  birth  . 1.95 

Denmark— 10  Kronur  1967  Crown  (silver).  For  the  Wedding  of  Princess  Margarethe 

and  Prince  Henrik  . 3.95 

Israel— New  5-Pound  Crown  (silver)  BU  $8.95;  Br.  Proof. . 22.50 

Philippines— "Fall  of  Bataan"  Peso  1967  (silver)  . 2.75 


BOOKS  "In  the  Spotlight"  (Postpaid) 

Your  Name  in  Gold  FREE,  if  desired.  Ask  for  FREE  List  of  over  450  Books. 


"An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  U.S.  Commemorative  Coinage"  (Taxay)  . 6.95 

"Silver  Crowns  of  the  Far  East"  (Oka).  Text  in  Japanese  . 3.95 


"Catalogue  of  the  World's  Most  Popular  Coins"  (Reinfeld).  New  Expanded  Edition  7.50 

ATTENTION  LIBRARIES:  We  allow  a  10%  Discount  on  any  Book  Order  $10.00  or 
more.  Overseas  Shipments — Add  50#  for  Packing  and  Shipping  (Air  rates  upon  re¬ 
quest).  Minimurti  Order  $5.00  (except  Books).  Please  add  50#  under  $10.00.  Ne¬ 
braska  Residents  add  2V2%  Sales  Tax.  Lay  Away  Purchases  arranged— write  for  De¬ 
tails.  Buy  "Where  you  Get  the  Best  for  Less — at  Bebee's  (where  else)."  If  not  already 
a  "Bebee-Booster"  how  about  a  Trial  Order  NOW! 


live. 


"PRONTO  SERVICE" 

4514  North  30th  St.  (Area  402,  451-4766)  Omaha,  Nebraska  68111 

DEALERS:  Request  Free  Wholesale  Catalogue  on  your  letterhead  or  supply  proof 

that  you  are  an  established  Dealer. 
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Second  Edi  iion 


A  GUIDE  BOOK 

°f 

MODERN 
UNITED  STATES 
CURRENCY 


NFiL  SllAtt'R 


Reference  Numbers  by  WILLIAM  P.DONLON 


! 


2nd 

Edition 


In  the  second  edition  of  this  popular  valuation 
catalog,  Whitman  brings  you  new  facts  concerning 
all  modern-size  U.  S.  paper  money  from  1929 
to  the  present. 

The  first  edition,  published  in  1965,  won  wide 
acceptance  as  the  standard  reference  in  its  field. 
Written  by  paper  money  specialist  Neil  Shafer, 
with  assistance  from  U.  S.  currency  authority  William 
P.  Donlon,  this  profusely  illustrated  book  provides 
historical  information  and  up-to-date  official  Bureau 
of  Engraving  totals  and  delivery  dates  for  each  issue. 
Also  includes  currency  term  guide,  Donlon  Simplified 
Numbering  System,  plus  currency  design  and 
printing  data.  At  your  dealer's  and  other  stores. 

160  pgs.  $2.00.  No.  9373. 


WHITMAN  PUBLISHING  CO.  j  Subsidiary  of  Western  Publishing  Co.,  Inc..  Racine.  Wis. 


